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LEAVES OF FATE. 


BY THE 
Author of “Captain Fritty,” “ Amyas Ayre,” &¢., &c. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Summer winds, that come and pass, 

Like the soft breath of a child, 
Scarcely move the ferns and grass 

That cover all this moorland wild. 

Tug long train of equestrians, cantering up the 
highway which wound like a silvery ribbon amid the 
noble woods, until it boldly surmounted the steep 
hill gave the life and animation needed to com- 
plete the picture. A little in advance of some 
tweaty companions Winifred Poinson checked her 
horse, threw back her veil; and turned in the saddle 
to look down upon the living panorama spread out 
before her. Her dark eyes shone brilliantly with 
enjoyment and admiration; a sweet, happy smile 
hovered around her red lips ; there was not a sign of 
care, weariness, or trouble on her face, not a shadow 
of foreboding in her heart. She looked bright, beau- 
tiful, and gladsome enough for some sweet princess 
pussirg from one enchantment to another. 

Some such vague conviction showed itself in the 
faces of the two gentlemen, who were evidently both 
attempting to pass for the lady’s especial escort, as 
they spurred to her side. 

“See!” said Winifred, pointing with a neatly 
gauntleted hand, in a somewhat imperious gesture. 
“Shall we find “anything like that in our finest 
pictures ?” - 

“No,” echoed one voice, heartily, and Humphrey 
Ross’s gray eyes caught the same glad light as her 
own. But the other, that tall, superb rider, with his 
dark face and his unbroken reticence’ of manner, let 
his eye wander for a moment oevér the landscape, 
and then in silence looked at the speaker's face. 
Swithin Scholer had nothing to say. It was not 
ser commie; wherefore should he thrill beneath its 

eauty ¢ 


“It is lovely! it is lovely!” repeated Winifred 
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[WINIFRED POINSON FIRST ON THE HILL.] 


Poinson, with a childish earnestness of manner. “Only 
look, Humphrey, at that group of trees standing out 
amid the gold and green of the walnuts and firs.” 

The brow of the hill commanded a wide prospect ; 
for, between it and the blue ridge of weods, reaching 
against the clear, broad sweep of horizon in the dis- 
tance, lay a tract of land, broken into gentle slopes, 
rising knolls, and broad meadows and pastures— 
in fact, a valley, something like a mile in breadth, 
through which a gentle, placid river meandered. 
And all this varying shade was rollicking now in the 
gorgeous hues of autumn, and there before them the 
magnificent colours shone resplendently beneath the 
filtering sunlight, with a wondrous beauty defying 
an artist’s palette. 

Lines of walnuts of a rich golden green contrasted 
with the other trees and the pure yellow ofthe more 
matured chestnuts, and all, in turn, heightened by 
the dark tints of the oaks, and the changeless ver- 
dure of evergreens. 

At the extreme distance there was a glimpse of a 
graceful church spire pointing upwards from between 
the trees, a view of a factory, with tall chimney and 
belfry, which, at that distance, was quite as pictures- 
que as a castle could have been, and behind, through 
the gap of crowning woods, the clustering roofs of a 
country village. 

“ Yes, it is wondrously beautiful, Winifred. You 
must have a chaplet of these leaves to garland your 
hat. We shall enter upon the jewel-strewn path- 
way in a moment, and we will select the rarest.” 

The girl smiled, reluctantly withdrawing her eyes 
from the scene below as the rest of the cavalcade, 
amidst a swell of merry laughter, and jests, came 
cantering up the height. 

A tall, symmetrical figure, mounted upon a mag- 
nificent horse, dashed in upon the three grouped at 
the brow of the hill, As the slender hand threw 
back a veil of costly lace a rich, smooth voice, 
matching -with the passionate look of the beautiful 
Jewish face, éxclaimed : 

“Here is the missing trio! 


How happens it, Miss 
a that you dared to steals 
us % 










Winifred Poinson turned quickly, and a faint crim- 
son arose to her face as she answered: 

“T was determined to have my first view of this 
scene by myself. But, how can one enjoy it amidst 
all this chattering ?” 

“I don’t know; that depends altogether upon the 
gazer’s thoughts, I fancy.” 

And the brilliant black eyes swept along the scene 
gravely, as Winifred replied, coldly : 

“ You have no heart in you, you foreigners!" ex- 
claimed she, impatiently. “Here is Mr. Scholer— 
he has shown no more emotion in view of all this 
magnificence than a marble statue would have 
done.” 

A smile curved the thin lips under Swithin 
Scholer’s glossy black moustache as he replied, with a 
shrug of his shoulders : 

“Pardon me, but perhaps the very calmness of the 
exterior is because there is so much depth of passion 
within. Your true Englishman, with all his excita- 
bility and outside emotion, can never even dream of 
the depth of passion, either of delight or anguish, of 
which other nations are capable. When you seca 
dead calm anywhere be sure it precedes or follows 
a tornado.” 

“ At least, you might say this is beautiful. If it 
were a Rhine scene you would be enraptured. I 
suppose it would be foolish to see any charm! Oh, 
the arrogance of you foreigners!” repeated Wini- 
fred, stirred into a little gust of petulance, as some- 
how she had been every time she had met this 
stranger, a guest at her friend’s house, something 
like ten days previous. 

“ Miss Poinson is very hasty in her judgment,” re- 
turned the gentleman, composedly, turning his face 
so that his eyes were fixed full upon hers. “Iam 
willing to own, now and here, that I have found in 
England more perfect loveliness than has been my 
good fortune to meet in all my wanderings.” 

His meaning was evident without the gallant bow. 
Winifred bit her lip, as she thought, “He makes it 
out that I was angling for a compliment,” and, turn- 
ing abruptly to Humphrey Ross, she said, chirrup- 
ing at the same time to her horse : 
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“ And now. then, Humphrey, foryourwreath. Ob, 
see what a golden shower is falling. Let us ali 
hasten to receive the gentle baptism of leaves.” 

* The old tree shall tell us our fortunes,” returned 
Humphrey Ross, flushing with gratification at the 
marked cordiality of her tone in contrast to the slight 
hauteur with which she had spoken to Mr. Scholer. 
“ They aro of every shade. Molten gold for good 
luck, green for jealous and disappointed love, crimson 
for blushing affection. Come all, and let the Dryads 
tell the leaves of fate.” 

A chorus of merry approval rose from the eques- 
trians, and, spurring forward, Humphrey Ross and 
his fair companion led the way towards the majestic 
tree, whose great branches reaching over the road 
made a leafy canopy for the passers. Thetight 
breeze stirring the boughs lazily sent. a shower of 
leaves downward, and the sunlight shining through 
them in their passage made them indeed look like 
jewels of every shade and,hne. 

Gathering underneath, the. bough, the gay party 
waited for the coming. shewer, with gloved hands 
extended in childish eagerness. The first stir of the 
wind in the upper branches was greeted with a little 
tremor of nervousJaughter, and when the leaves 
began floating dowmethere was an cager scrambling. 

“ Nay,” exclaimed: Swithin Scholer, “you must 
not seizeuponyeur fortune ; you must let it come to 
you. Letevenyengremain stirless, and accept whet 
is given,” 

There wae@.flagh of varnest meaning in his eye, 
and he. watched:wath keen interest the soft pink glow 
op Winifred’s.Poinson’s sweet, innocent face, while 
now and/then a furtive glance explored the cold, 
impassive features of the magnificent woman who 
rode beside. him. 

In a few, moments everyone had a leaf to show ; 
some caught upon the hat, the shoulder, the saddle, 
but there were only two of the twenty. who received 
the leaf of.prophecy upon the palm— Winifred Poin- 
son and Faustina,tnchbald. 

They both:sat like statues transfixed to thesaddle, 
staring dowmabthe. weiad gift, and the faces of both 
were white waithia. sudden. pallor, although the ex- 
pressions were Very. different. Winifred’s lovely 
bloom had vanishedpaffrighted by a vague premoni- 
tion of evil, but-theJeng@ black eyelashes of the beau- 
tiful widow. veiled; a-glaged horrer that must have 
brought some tingible shape to the. shrinking. soul 
within. 

Swithin Scholer lest no single expression. on 
either face. He guided his horse a little closer, and 
looked scrutinizingly into thé small, exquisitely 
shaped hand which rested on Mrs, Inchbald’s saddle. 
A leaf was there ripened into the most vivid yellow, 
but with a cluster of round red dots scattered over it, 
looking like a shower of blood. 

“Bless me, that is surely a mistake,” said he. 
“Such an ominous accusation cannot be intended for 
you, Mrs. Inchbald.” 

She started a little nervously, gave a quick, search- 
ing glance into his face, and answered, lightly: 

“T see nothing ominous. It looks like a spotted 
butterfly.” 

“Tf a butterfly should. fintter under a murderer’s 
hand, it might be. Throwitaway, fair lady ; it says 
plenty of gold, but blood-stained.” 

The hand trembled as it flung off the leaf, and the 
whiteness crept from the cheeks to the very lips, but 
Mrs. Inchbald, curbing the horse with an impatient 
hand, fretted him into restlessness, and his curvet- 
tings gave her ample excuse to escape from the 
steady, pitiless gaze of those singular eyes of Swithin 
Scholer’s ; singular, because with that swarthy 
complexion, raven hair, and jetty beard, they should 
have been dark as midnight, whereas they were of a 
eold, pale blue. 

He turned with a peculiar smile, expressive of cold 
contempt and deadly bitterness, and rode forward to- 
wards Humphrey Ross, who was coaxing away the 
gravity from Winifred Poinson’s face. 

“ How foolish to fancy anything of the.sort! It 
only means that because all glad and beautiful gifts 
are already yours there is no more to come.” 

“T wish we had not tried the presumptuous experi- 
ment,” faltered the girl. “I cannot shake off the 
chill.” 

“What .is it?” asked Mr. Scholer, guiding his 
horse to the other side. 

She held out to him her leaf, a sombre-looking 
thing, indeed. The outer. rim showed a narrow line 
of yellow, washed in with a crimson streak, but the 
rest was one broad splash of inky blackness. He 
lifted his eyes to her troubled face with a look of 
yearning tenderness. 

“ Truly our Dryad sibyl was in a vindictive mood. 
Mine will almost match that sombre leaf. See!” 
And he.showed her another with a dead centre, and 
crimson, jagged edges. 

“ Yours, at least, is cheering. What a clear, bril- 


liant yellow, with interlacings of emerald!” observed 


| Winifred, shaking off her frightened look, as she 
| turned te Humphrey Ross. 


ter if they be favourable or threatening}?” returned 
he, fretting beneath that look of tender interest on 
Mr. Scholer’s face. “See how the others are laugh- 
ing over their success. I daresay they have exactly 
such black centres as yeurs, Winifred.” 

“ There is Mrs. Inchbald. Ask her of her favour. 
Methought she flung it away rather angrily,” sug- 
gested Mr. Scholer. 

“Oh, Mrs. Inchbald, tell us what was your fortune,” 
cried out Winifred, guiding her horse to the gay 
group halting under the tree. 

The lady bit her lip, glanced at the stately rider on 
the black horse, and answered, contemptuously : 

“TI scarcely cared to look. What can one judge 
from such child’s play?” 

“ Precisely my opinion, Mrs. Inchbald,” interposed 
Humphrey Ross. “I was just telling Winifred it 
was absurd in her to be frightened by a sombre- 
coloured. leaf, she who is. so evidently the»petted 
darling of fortune.” 

Even while he spoke one. of the gentlemqm lm- 
gerius-in the rear-called out to the paxty.to direct 
attention te a single horsaman far below. om the 
dusty highway, galloping at full speed. 

“Was there anyone else te join our i?” asked 
one and another, “He is evidently endeavouring to 
attract our attention to delay-us for hig-appreech,” 

They watched the new comer with). careless 
curiosity as he came furiously onward, spering, nob 
his reeking horse for the.steep.ascent, untilsuddenly 
there came a little cry from Winifred Poinser; 

“Tt is John West. He iscoming fer, me. 
something has, happened to my-fathen}! Evil is: at 
hand, and the prophecy of theJeef imcoming true,” 

She said this in a low, congentratedtone of intense 
alarm, and then leaned forward withpallid, distended 
lips, watching the horseman’s.appreseh. 

Smile and jest died out at.onge from, the while 
party, and Humphrey Ross hastened down the,hill 
to meet the messenger. He returned before, the 
other’s spent and jaded animal could reach the brow 
of the hill. Winifred still sat leaning forward inthe 
saddle, her cold hands clenched over the reinay, her 
eyes wild and affrighted. 

“Come, Winifred,” began honest-hearted Hwm- 
phrey, scarcely daring to lift his eyes to that sweet 
but frozen-looking face, and then his voice fal- 
tered. 

“ Telkme!” demanded the girl, sternly. 

“ An accident. Your father was thrown out of his 
carriage. You must ride swiftly.” 

A low moan escaped from her white lips, then she 
glanced back shudderingly to the great tree. 

“Black, blackindeed! Is my father’s blood the 
red ?’she murmured. 

“Hush, dear Winifred! There may be hope. He 
‘was not dead. The man says he declared he would 
live till you arrived, though every breath was. tor- 
ture. Come now.” 

She gathered up the reins, and struck her riding- 
whip fiercely across the glossy flank of her pet, and, 
without a word or look to the others, Winifred 
Poinson, closely followed by her devoted cavalier, 
dashed away down the hill, retracing the path they 
had come so merrily; and the rest of: the party, 
with dejected spirits and awed looks, slowly pursued 
their way. 





CHAPTER II. 
"Tis ended all, and all that is, 

Alike doth fall beneath time’s sway; 

he t that ds to this 

Blots it from finite things away. 

How fair and lovely looked the home which held 
such strong claim upon the girl’s devoted, enthu- 
siastic heart, bathed in the luminous radiance of that 
golden antumnal day! The clearsweep of lawn had 
not lost its velvety green, thongh the great oaks 
which formed a sentinel line along the avenue were 
bronzed and seared. The fallen leaves had been care- 
fully swept away, and in the garden in the rear of 
the right wing flowers were still blooming, unpro- 
tected by covers, which, with the vivid blue of the 
sky, and the still deeper tint of a calm, broad river 
surface, reflecting back the glow and glimmer, made 
so bright and joyous a picture that one could not 
realize that winter and desolation were at hand. 

Winifred Poinson urged forward her drooping 
horse, and sini} her eyes for a moment, as she drove 
under the arched gateway, the brightness and beauty 
only seeming to mock ncl- ; 

A faithful old servant gyctted out from his post 
under the larch-trees, and, pulling’ off his hat, bowed 
in silent, sorrowful sympathy, Winiffed rode past, 
without a look or sign; but her companioz lagged, 
and asked, in a whisper; 











“ Alive still 2?” 


“Tt is butan idle jest, any way. What does it mat-, 
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The man nodded, drew his rough hand across hic 
eyes, and Humphrey-Koss rede on'silently. 

The windows in the second storey were wide open 
and so. was the massive front door ; otherwise, there 
were no signs, of life about. the house. But at the 
sound of the quick stepping of the horses a woman’s 
face appeared at the window, and immediately after 
a sleek, dapper-looking gentleman descended the 
broad staircase and presented himself at the door. 

Winifred Poinson scarcely heeded the aid extended 
her by Humphrey Ross, but, springing from her sad- 
dle, her long riding-habit trailing behind her, she rap 
up the steps and seized the gentleman’s hands. 

“Tell me, Doctor Renshaw!” faltered she. but 
could articulate no more. 

“ He is still alive, my dear Miss Poinson. 
summon fortitude, I beseech you.” 

“And is there no hope then? Oh, give me just 
the smallest ray, and Iwill bless you for ever!” 

He shook his head sadly. 

“ It is almost a miracle that he has remained to 
give you a parting werd. Only such a strong 
willas his could have fought off death for these 
waiting minutes. Do not waste a single second!” 

A cold; deadly pallor settled, upon the face which 
had flushed with wistful beseegbing ; the sweet eyes 
had a look of horror and anguish, and, almost 
pushing the physician away from her, the girl ran 
upstairs, crossed the broad landing, and softly opened 
the door into that front chamber, whose windows 
were all raised to admit as mueh fresh air as pos- 


Try to 


sible. 

‘Pitere was the silent gronp,around the bed, and 
theme.was also the pallid; deathly face propped 
up among the pillows. The. coverlet hid the 
mangled, crushed, distorted) figmre, but she read 
on-theclammy forehead, in.thowhole expression of 
the features, the unmistakable impress of approach- 
ing; digsolution. With alow, sebbing cry, Winifred 
sprang forward and buried her face in his pillow. 

“Pather! Oh, father!” : 

The filmy eye brightened, a smile of pathetic ten- 
derness gave the ghasthy face a more life-like expres- 
sien, making a great effort, the dying man 

his hand to hers, stroking it feebly. 

“My darling! my precious Winifred!” 

“ Oh, father, I cannot bearit ! Icannotlet-you die!” 

“My poor little Winifred !” 

Only this the pitying attendants heard and saw; 
for, suddenly arousing himself from that weak- 
ness of yearning tenderness and parting agony, Mat- 
thew Poinson spoke with enough of his old authori- 
tative way to startle them all. 

“Go! leave the room, everyone. 
with my daughter alone.” 

“ But, sir, you will need assistance,” said Dr. Ren- 
shaw, who had been silently standing at the thres- 
hold. 

“What! to’ die?” demanded Matthew Poinson, 
drearily. ‘No, little ag there is left of me, I have 
manhood enough for that. I-wish to spend my last 
moments with my daughter. Leave us.” 

The nurse rose at once, and the housekeeper 
promptly followed. The physician poured out afew 
drops from a vial, and brought, the tiny glass to the 
bedside. 

“You will need this, at least. 
with strength while a 

“While it is possible!” said the sick man, bitterly. 
And then he added, with an_attempt at smiling, 
“ Don’t be angry withme, doctor. Iam not churlish, 
only desperately in earnest to fulfil an, imperative 
duty.” 

The physician had taken the arm not disabled, and 
was trying the pulse. 

“Well, how many minutes?” asked Matthew 
Poinson, gravely. 

“T cannot tell. I should have said, half an hour 
since, you hadnotten. Younenergy of will is wonder- 
ful ” 


I would speak 


It will help you 





“T pray that it may last, Go, go. I must not trifle 
with these atoms of time.” 

His eye turned again wistfully to the fair head 
bowed against his pillow in stirless anguish. 

The last footstep retreated from the room, the door 
closed, and a moment’s silence settled upon the 
chamber of death, save only. ferthe laboured: bréath- 
ing of the dying man, and the low sobs of the 
anguished daughter. 

“My darling, my darling!” gasped Matthew Poin- 
son, “there is no time now for sorrowing. ' The little 
hold I have on life is slipping away from me. Ina 
short time all your efforts will not be able to win an 
answer from me. Then you may weep, my poor 
child, now you must listen.” 

The powerful efforts required. to utter this cohe- 
rently brought the clammy dew still more profusely 
upon his forehead. 

Winifred Poinson showed at last that she inherited 
some of the Poinsons’ indomitable will. She lifted 
her face, brushed off the,tears, and answered: 
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“| will listen, father. I will be calm. My sorrow 
spall not disturb you.” 

She seemed at last to» be aware of the claims he 
had, and to rouse from the. great agony of. her 
ewn trouble to give him every help. She took 
per handkerchief, and wiped away the cold dew. 
She held both hands of hers~over the poor frozen 
fingers, and, leaning down, looked into his-with eyes 
of unutterable love. 

“ Winifred; Winifred,” said he, fairly sobbing forth 
the words, “oh, how can I burden your young life 
with this woeful trial‘ which has borne so heavily 
upon me? My child, I shrink to tell you.” 

The deep; sorrowful eyes never left his face. 

“Nothing can be hard in comparison with leaving 

you,” she said. 
” “Butit must be! Ob, it must bé!” he moaned. 
“ Winifred,’ Winifred, can you be strong, brave, 
and trne—you so young and tender—gso petted and 
carefully guarded ?” 

“] ean, father, if it be right,” returned she, grow- 
ing a little paler, overwhelmed by a new-born dread. 

“My precious one! Promise me. Swear before 
heaven, hére upon my dying hand, that’ you will 
obey my instructions—that you will fulfil the trust 
| leave with you.” 

The sweet face was as-pale as that of the dying 
man, but she answered, firmly: 

“IT swear. Oh, father; whatever it is I will domy 
best.” 

His glazing eyestarned towards her fondly. 

“My good, true daughter! Heaven will reward 
you! If I had-dreamed of this sudden doom, oh, how 
differently I should! have acted! I thought I was 
sure of a dozen-yearsmore of life, and I guarded my 
secret from your knowledge with jealous care: But 
you shall hear it nowi” 

He paused, oppressed for a moment with deadly 
faintness, and then went-on, rapidly: 

“T must. not dally. The ‘sands are nearly run. 
Listen, my child; treasure every word!” 

And with her fascinated gaze riveted upon the 
chastly face, whose.dying eyes burnt with the fierce- 
ness of expiring strength, Winifred Poinson heard a 
new, agitating; and:impressive story. 

Something like an hour after their departure from 
the chamber the anxiously listening groupin the ad- 
joining room heard a:grave, still'voice, that was. full 
of a strange; unnatural calm) call to them. Al went 
hurriedly, expecting to find the patient in the agonies 
of death, the daughter wild with frantic anguish. 
Instead of this, however, pale but tearless.face con- 
fronted them all,its girlishness hidden bya grave, 
womanly expression, and on the conch rested a stir- 
less form, a cold face with eyes for ever sealed; and 
lips frozen into a placid smile. 

“He is dead,” said Winifred Poinson. “I think it 
was not.a very hard struggle, He broke off in the 
nidst of a sentence, gasped a few times, and all was 
over.” 

The doctor, walked to the bedside, and the nurse 
followed, Miss Poinson stood for a moment, then 
said, calmly, ere she left the room: 

“Care for him tenderly.” 

And she went to her own chamber-with a quick 
geet ure, waving back the honseckeeper’s weeping sym- 
pathy. 

“Not now, Mrs. Doyle. I wish to be alone now. 
I presume you haye telegraphed for my Uncle and 
Annt Miranda. Let me know when they arrive.” 

This grave dignity of manner was so unlike the 
girlish impulsiveness and clinging gentleness of her 
usual demeanour that, Mrs, Doyle was. both pained 
and astonished, She turned away, and: met the 
workwoman, Elsie Damon, murmuring, in perplexity : 

“She is not like herself at all. Ican’t cnddtetanl 
it; but maybe’ it is the great shock she has met 
with. Such’ a sudden’ blow would change us all. 
Poor child! I only hope‘she may find comfort:” 

“It’s not the shock,” said Elsie Damon, shaking 
her head: “It is something he has told her: What 
else but some terrible secret could have given him 
the strength to live'till she came? And why were 
we all turned away, if not for that?” 

And then: Elsie walked off to the hall window, 
stood there looking out abstractedly, and, tapping 
against the glass with her forefinger, she mattered : 

“Humph ! it’s not the shock of his death; I am 
sure of that: As sure as: you're born, Elsie Damon, 
there’s some dreadful seeret, and it’s worth’ your 
while to look after iti” 

And nodding again till: the little: bunch ‘of -faded 
curls on either side hersharp, thin face vibrated; as 
if blown by the wind, she added: 

“When the mourning’s made’ I shall get’ a chance 
to see how she looks; and if there’s anything wrong 
I can telly I know/I can.” 

Meanwhile the bereaved daughter had entered ‘her 
own chamber, a pretty,: tastefully furnished room, 
and had bolted the door behind her. She went about 
-D @ mechanical way, removing her riding-habit, 





and with grave deliberateness restoring every article 
to its proper position. Then she sat down, and 
leaned her head thoughtfully upon her hand. She 
rose again, and, going to the mirror, took down the 
rich coils of hair, and smoothed them out, without 
a tear, and with a look on her face as of one in a sort 
of stunned insensibility, A very little thing caused 
the change, A spray of bright leaves was.lying care- 
lessly on the marble slab below the dressing-glass. 

It smote her as with a. sudden stab, the swift re- 
membrance the sight brought to her. Oh, could it 
be that it was on this, very day, whose sun_.was still 
above the western horizon, that her father had stood 
there at the door, smiling and jovial, hearing her ac- 
count of the day’s programme? Could it be the 
hand which had presented the autumnal spray, sug- 
gesting that it displaced the plume in her riding-hat, 
which. was now cold and rigid in death? The eye 
which had smiled upon her, bright with pride and 
tenderness, for ever closed to the sight of his darling’s 
face? And she herself, could such long space of 
time work so.starfling.a change? Was this dreary, 
sorrowful, care-weighed woman the bright, joyous, 
free creature who had tossed the spray of leaves to 
their present resting-place, and gone dancing gaily 
down to mount and away? She sank back to her 
seat trembling from head to foot, and then the pent-up 
tears found release. 

“Oh, father, fathér! The prophecy was true. The 
brightness, gladness and beauty have gone out from 
my life, and there is only the shrivelled deadness, 
the sombre blackness, thé blood-tinged horror!” 

Then in a moment she clasped her hands and mur- 
mured : 

“ Forgive me, father. I will not. repine. I will 
not shrink. If you can look down from that unknown 
sphere into which your soul has winged its flight, 
rs will know that your daughter will. faithfully 

ulfil her solemn oath. Her own aspirations and 
vague dreams—nay, her fondest, hopes, her: dearest 
joys—shall all-be thrust away with an unyielding 
hand, if they cross this appointed path, if they con- 
flict with this sacred duty. Henceforth I take leave 
of my careless girlhood, and. devote myself to. this 
appointed task.” 


CHAPTER IIT. 


Humpurey Ross waited more than an hour after 
he sent up his message of sorrowful sympathy to the 
bereaved daughter, his heart very full of loving ten- 
derness and compassion ; but Mrs.. Doyle made him 
understand, at length, that he need not expect to see 
her—that the young lady had locked herself into her 
chamber, and positively denied herself to everyone, 
until the arrival of her relatives from town. 

“T am sorry,” said frank, honest-hearted Hum- 
phrey ; “poor dear Winifred needs support and ten- 
der care all the time. Iam afraid she will make her- 
self seriously ill, grieving there alone. Do try and 
coax her to let you stay with her, until her aunt 
comes. I cannot bear to go away and ‘think of her 
shut up there alone. If she only. had a sister or a 
brother!” , 

“Indeed, I think she has found strength in some 
wonderful fashion. She is nothing so broken down 
as I expected she would be, sir,” returned Mrs. 
Doyle. 

“Some grief is tod terrible for outward manifes- 
tation,” murmured Humphrey, mournfully. “Iam 
sure I never saw a person more terribly stricken 
than she was at the shocking tidings. She has 
been’so tenderly reared, so lovingly sheltered from 
every harm, this blow may well seem overwhelm- 
ing.” 

“But, sir,” repeated Mrs. Doyle, at little impatiently, 
“T assure you Miss Poinson is bearing herself 
with more firmness and dignity than I dreamed she 
was capable of,” 

“T wish I might speak a few words with her,” per- 
sisted the young gentleman. 

“T told her that you wished it, and she bade me 
say she could'see no one until her uncle came ; and 
she told me not tocome again to disturb her until 
Mr. Ralph Poinson arrived.” 

“ Then I may as well go,” said Humphrey, reluc- 
tantly. 

“T think so myself,” was Mrs. Doyle’s dry re- 
sponse, 

And Humphrey took his. hat, and went away, 
slowly, out into the mellow golden glory of that au- 
tumn day. His-heart was so full of the sorrow and 
shadow which’ had thus suddenly fallen upon the 
woman he loved that the very beauty of: the outer 
world gave him’a pang. 

He'stood a moment at the steps, gazing outward, 
and then, with a sudden impulse, he turned and 
looked up at the house, a soft mist of tears creeping 
into his eyes. Ofcourse the eyes, which were those 
of a lover, selected at once the windows he knew to 


be hers. In a second Humphrey Ross had swevt 





away his hat, and was bowing. in reverence and 
tender respect, for there was the’ pale, pale face 
pressed against the glass. 

She pushed up the window, and leaned‘out a mo- 
ment, speaking slowly, grave, but very calnt: 

“Don’t think me unkind, dear Humphrey,, I know 
your heart is full of sincerest kindness. I cam weH 
imagine all the sympathy you would express—the 
comforting words you would try tosay...But I nééd 
all my strength to bear what has'come, and I mst 
not waste it in unavailing distress. Do nét make 
light of the Druid prophecy. You sce tliat itis all 
true.” 

And with’ this she closed the window and van- 
ished. And “Humphrey Ross said, also, “ She is 
changed! she is not herself!” as hé walke@ away 
down the avenue. 

He was half way down the: street béfdre he re- 
membered that he had left his. horéé at thé Poineon 
stable, and it. was brought to mind by‘ seeing thie 
party riding slowly home, having evidéntly ‘aban- 
doned the excursion. 

They all paused to make anxious inquiries, and 
heard from him the confirmation of thé: mélanchdby 
rumour. 

* “Poor child! poor child!” said‘ Mrs. Inohbatd, sor- 
rowfully. “And is she left entirely alone?” 

“No relative nearer than hér uncle and Kis wife.” 
explained May Winter. “ The only other child died 
abroad.” 

“7 They are not thoroughly English, for all. MY¥s+ 
Poinson’s enthusiasm,” observed M#. Schdler, idly 
beating with his riding-whip on the saddle*while 1 
spoke; “I think some of you told me the young lady 
was born in Florence.” 

“Oh, yés, Winifred was ten years old, IT think 
when they came here to settle,” returned she, 

“Tt is.rather peculiar she should so soon forget 
her native land. She accused me of being a foreigner 
as warmly as though she herself'were Eiiglish,” ob- 
served he, musingly.. 

“She will’ not lack for wealth,” commented anotlic: 
of the party. ‘Mr. Poinson.must have been a mar 


of property when. he came, and tho, business‘he an¢d 
his brother established has’ been extremely. su: 
cessful.” , { 
“But to be'so alone,” repeated Mrs. Inchbald, 
drearily. 
“She has friends py 3 


everywhere she i: 
known, and this may lead to a decision among’ he: 
numerous suitors,” answered Muy, glancing  to- 
wards Humphrey Ross, who bit his lip, and coloured 
slightly. 

“J wonder if she would object to seeing’ me ? 
Somehow I am strongly impelled‘ to go and try t 
comfort: her,” questioned Mrs: Inch Bald: 

“ She has refused all visitors,” spoke up Humplitey. 
quickly, and bowing and moving on, he broke up the 
conference. 

In a moment more; however, he heard the slow 
stepping of hoofs behind him. Mr. Sclioler had 
wheeled around, and-was walking his horse, to keep 
pace with his steps. 

“Tam going your way,” he said, apologetically, 
“and I always choose company when I can get it.” 

Humphrey Ross secretly differed fromthe rule, but 
made no outward objection. 

“T could not bear to hear the careless talk of tlie 
others,” continued Mr.: Scholer, meditatively. “Ii 
jarred so with my thoughts. This world brings ux 
crushing, heart-rending experiences. It is ‘more than 
we men can do to stand up under them, sometime: 
How terrible, then, must be the grief of that young 
tender creature !” 

Humphrey was*silent, though lie sighed. 

“Now is the time, if ever, that a suitor slrould 
come forward to strengthen, support, and comfort 
her. Is there any such'for this ‘poor girl, Mr: 
Ross ?” 

The keen, bright eye was full om his face, and 
somehow forced a reply, thongh Humphrey Koss 
was both ennoyed and indignant, 

“ You can judge for yourself; sir, Winifred is 
sweet, and pure, and beautiful enough to win lovers. 
where hearts.are not made of stone ; and, quite aside 
from the mercenary admiration, her large fortune 
will naturally attract.. I think you' might: cownt: up 
twenty, right in this neighbourhood; who woul: 
hazard anything and everything to win hor favorr. 

“ Ah, yes, undoubtedly. But my meaning weit 
beyond. I asked if there was any accepted suitor, 
persisted Swithin Scholer. 

“J have never heard of one,” was*extorted fror 
Humphrey. . 

“ ‘The lists then are open. Noone has a right |: 
challenge a new aspirant for the prize?’ ned 

A passionate, angry glance was the reply. Swithi» 
Scholer smiled in calm scorn. 

“ Young man,” said ‘he, “-you"have been tellin= 
me about others, and I am asking concerning your- 
aelf” 
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“ And what right have you to ask so impertinent 
a question ?” demanded Humphrey, hotly. ’ 

“The right of one honourably desirous of learning 
if a fair pathway is before him. The girl’s grace and 
beauty have not touched me half so impressively as 
her fresh, enthusiastic nature. She is the one wo- 
man who can charm a world-wearied heart like mine. 
I ask if you have a right to ward me off—to say, 
‘Come not hither ; this fair blossom is for me alone!’ 
If not, it is man-fashion for me to say that I enter 
the lists as your rival—for it is plain enough to see 
you love her.” 

“ T do,” said Humphrey Ross, in a quivering voice. 
“I am proud to acknowledge it. I love her as well 
and better than my life, and all the rest of the 
world.” 

Swithin Scholer read the passion which shook the 
tone as well as the vigorous young frame, and smiled, 
half in compassion, half in scorn. 

“ My friend,” he said, “I understand. I was once 
as young as you.” 

“One would suppose you an octogenarian now,” 
sneered Humphrey, desperately angry, though he 
scarcely knew why. 

“Experience sometimes. does more than years,” 
said the other, sententiously. 

“And I suppose you mean that same superior ex- 
perience, that vaunted world-knowledge, will give 
you the victory here,” pursued Humphrey. “But I 
warn you, it shall not avail you in this case. Wini- 
fred. Poinson is too pure and true-hearted, too sensi- 
tive to the slightest shade of evil, to be won by 
you. And even if it were not so, it should not avail 
you. I will fight against it with all my power, and 
not so much, I here affirm, that I may win, as to 
save her from you. Now I have spoken my mind 
freely.” 

And the young man raised his head, and flashed 
his fierce, defiant glance into the proud, haughty face 
above him. 

A low, musical laugh rippled from beneath the 
jetty moustache. 

“What a desperate fellow! Pooh! pooh, lad! it 
is easier getting through than you imagine. [I'll be 
bound, a twelvemonth will see you as happy as a 
king. in some fair Rosalinda’s smile, and this little 
girl may have been my wife for a whole season with- 
out disturbing you in the least.” 

The cool nonchalance of the tone was more sting- 
ing than the words. Humphrey glared at him in 
speechless rage a moment ere he was able to articu- 
late: 

“Sir, you mistake my character; but it does not 
matter. I know you. I read, inthe commencement 
of our acquaintance, just what false, crafty, cruel 
spirit lodged behind the brilliant mask you wear. Go 
back to the gilded, hollow, fevered scenes of your 
own country. I tell you, we are too honest and true- 
hearted here to be touched by your evil spells.” 

He had roused a little of his own fire. A crimson 
spot began to burn on the swarthy cheek, and Swithin 
Scholer’s pale eyes took a steady gleam. 

“ Look here, my man; if you will have war, why, 
then, war it can be. Do you think I have been 
through fire and hurtling lead, not to have learned 
something about the tactics in attack as well as de- 
fence? Pshaw, youngster! it is a fair fight, and he 
wins who has the best weapons in his hands.” 

“ And that shall not be you,” said Humphrey Ross, 
through his set teeth. 

Swithin Scholer laughed carelessly and contempt- 
nously, as he touched the whip to his horse, and, 
with a mocking bow, rode on. 

“T shall hate that man now,” «muttered Hum- 
phrey. 

But his attention was diverted at this moment by 
the appearance of a tall, spare figure hurrying with 
great strides over the ground. The man just glanced 
at the horseman, and hurried towards Humphrey 
Ross. 

“Mr. Ross, if you please, maybe you cap tell mc 
if it is true what I've just heard? Merciful 
heaven! I can’t believe it—that Matthew Poinson is 
killed.” 

“ Too true, Jem. He is dead,” answored Humphrey, 
instantly coming out of his angry moad 

“Heaven save us all!” ejaculated Jom White, 
brushing back the mass of damp, grizzled hair with a 
hard, sooty hand, and looking like a man who has re- 
ceived a great low. 

“ Yes, itis a terribly sudden thing. We are scarcely 
able to realize it ourselves. Think how overwhelm- 
ing it must be to his daughter!” 

“ Well, well, well! Things happen mighty queer 
in this world,” muttered honest Jem White, standing 
stock siill in the road, and looking down into the 
dust, into which he was shuffling his feet. “I was 
talking with him last night, only last night,” he re- 
peated, an awed tremor creeping into his voice; 
“and now he’s dead and gone. Well, well, the par- 
eon is right. We'd oughter, all hands of us, set our 




















affairs in order. There’sno knowing when the sum- 
mons is coming. Matthew Poinsondead!” Thenin 
a moment he added, dismally, “And I suppose he 
hadn’t time to speak a single word? There was no 
message left ?” 

“ He lived until his daughter came. I understood 
that he talked with her some time. I know he died 
with Winifred alone in the room with hit.” 

Jem White drew along breath of relief. 

“Oh, I can’t be too thankful for that !” he said, and 
then was silent a long time. 

Humphrey Ross was struck with the expression 
on the man’s face, although he could not analyze it. 

“Why, Jem, did you have any special business 
with Mr. Poinson?” he asked. 

“T always had the shoeing of his horses, and he 
was a good patron. .It’s likely I sliall lose some 
custom now, for a young woman all alone won't need 
that stable filled as‘ithas been. He had more work 
he inténded to give me, and I'd a little job on hand 
for him. I wonder if she will know anything about 
it. I think I ought to ask her; I'll go down 
there.” 

“Oh, no, Jem. You mustn’t trouble the young 
lady now with trivial affairs. She can’t be thinking 
of such things. Wait till Mr. Ralph Poinson comes 
and he will see to it.” 

“Oh, well, it is. of no eonsequence now. But I 
should like to look just once more on Matthew 
Poinson’s face, Will they havea public funeral, think 
you ?” 

“T can’t say ; but there is no question about all 
those neighbours who had a kindly interest in him 
being allowed to see him in his coffin. It is toosoon 
now to know definitely about the arrangement.” 

While these two were talking, Swithin Scholer 
had been turning questioning ‘glances backward. 
His curiosity must have been keenly aroused, for he 
presently wheeled his horse round, and walked him 
slowly, allthe while eyeing sharply the straight, 
spare figure of Jem. White. 

“ Who's that fellow?” asked Jem, becoming aware 
of the man’s scrutiny. 

“ A German staying in the neighbourhood. He'd 
better take himself back to the fatherland,” answered 
Humphrey, shortly, turning his head away, as if un- 
aware of the equestrian's approach. 

Mr. Scholer saw the movement, and, smiling as if 
in amusement, checked the animal. 

“ T say, my man, you carry yourself like a soldier. 
Where have you served ?” called he, looking directly 
into Jem White’s face. 

The latter gave a nervous start, despite his efforts, 
and Swithin Scholer’s lip curled in still more tri- 
umphant satisfaction. 

Jem recovered himself in a moment, and answered, 
gruffly : 

“T am a blacksmith. Does your horse want 
shoeing ?” 

“ Not to-day ; but when he does I shall be sure to 
hunt you up. Did you say you had never served as 
a soldier ?” 

“No; and I don’t know as it concerns me much 
what other people fancy,” retorted Jem, ‘as coolly as 
he might, while within he was ejaculating, in con- 
sternation: “Is he the evil ome himself? What 
will he be saying next ?” 

“Well, no, I daresay not. It doesn’t help matters, 
you know, even if you do care. Thoughts are be- 
yond anyone's reach. It struck me, oddly enough, 
as I saw you walking along, that you had just the 
gait of the soldiers of Her Majesty’s fifth cavalry, 
which I saw in service in India eight, nine—why, 
yes, actually ten years ago.” 

“Tt is the evil one himself,” mentally soliloquized 
Jem White, and faced about, so that the blank look 
he could not keep from his face might be unob- 
served. 

If he imagined it escaped that cold, bright eye, he 
was mistaken. 

Swithin Scholer gathered up the loosely falling 
rein, smiled again that strange smile of his, and rode 
on swiftly. 

“Ho, ho! newdevelopments! So that bit of a clue 
led me correctly. I wonder if the proud Mrs. Inch- 
bald got a similar suggestion that she is here like- 
wise. I am safe from recognition ; that is positive. 
I could see the puzzled look on her face. She tried 
her best to recall when and where she could have 
seen me, and the more she tried the farther she was 
from gaining any conclusion. And yet I frightened 
her. I may turn the screw a little more tightly, if 
it suits my purpose. So my fine madam had best 
beware of angering me. But the game is in my 
hands. I could not ask more powerful cards, and, 
i’faith, I am not sure I desire a pleasanter settle- 
ment. She is a thoroughly high-bred creature ; one, 
it is evident, who will not grow tame and insipid. 
This pretty Winifred—how straight and sure she 
must come to my arms, even as a bird flutters down 
into the charmer’s reach! I think the old gentle- 





man’s death makes smoother track for me, and I am 
sure this young lover’s jealous rage adds zest and ep. 
tertainment to the whole affair.” 
Thus ran his thoughts. 
(To be continued.) 





PROPERTIES AND USE OF THE COMMON BRAMBLRE. 


THE well-known blackberry bramble has a pecu- 
liarity in the way in which the stems vegetate which 
is worthy of notice. The root sends out suckers, 
which curve downwards towards the earth, and take 
root at the end. The shoot gets partly destroyed in 
winter, but blooms and fruits in the following 
summer, and then dies. 

Its fruit the schoolboy knows full well, and 
schoolgirl, too, for that matter, if boys and girls are 
now like what they were when I was a girl, and de- 
lighted to wander in the many-coloured woods, 
watching the mellowed: richness of the autumnal 
tints, and picking the ripe berries from the hedge- 
rows. 

Many of the muscadine wines of France aro 
coloured by the juice of the blackberry, and an apple 
pudding with a few blackberries in it is not to be 
despised. The shoots, which are very tough, are 
useful to thatchers; they bind reofs with them. 
Straw-hive makers and mat-makers also patronize 
them extensively. 

The blackberry is a very powerful astringent, and 
I can safely recommend a gargle made of the leaves 
in case of sore-throat. A handful of fresh-gathered 
leaves should be steeped in a pint of boiling water 
for a couple of hours, allowed to cool, and then used. 
I have found it more beneficial than any astringent 
gargle sent out by chemist or doctor. 

Many persons drink an infusion made with dried 
leaves (they should be gathered in spring) in those 
diseases where astringents are prescribed, and bleed- 
ing at the nose has been known to yield to such 
treatment.—H. E. Watney. ; 





Ir is said that there is every prospect of the 
Government extending the term of the lease of the 
ground upon which Her Majesty’s Theatre was 
held. The lease of the ground expires in twenty 
years at present. Of course, neither Lord Dudley, 
nor any one else, would rebuild a theatre for such a 
short time of ownership. 


Turirt.—The word thrift has undergone a curious 
change of meaning in English. In early days it 
meant “thriving, prosperity,” and a mother, blessing 
her daughter, prayed that she might live in thrift; 
the Middle Latin, vigencia, as the Promptorium has 
it, “ flourishing, blooming.” Though many husbands 
and fathers, when paying milliners’ bills, might now 
utter the same prayer in words for their wives and 
daughters—to say nothing of sons at college, &.— 
yet the meaning would be changed, the name for 
prosperity having been transfe to the one great 
cause of prosperity, saving. The process of the 
change is not well illustrated by any of our diction- 
aries, though Trench has a good note on thrifty in his 
Select Glossary: If we carry back the history of the 
word farther than Early English, we are taken to a 
time when not saving, but snatching, was the means 
of well-being ; for, says Mr. Wedgwood, the analogue 
is old Norse, thriva, to seize, snatch, lay hold of ; 
Norse, trifa, to snatch ; trive tt, to seize hold of. In 
the good time coming, whether thrift gets a new 
meaning or not, let us hope that English boys and 
giris will be a ag the histories of, and the history 
in, English words. 


RetaTiInG SToRres TO CHILDREN.—When you 
have related a story to a child wait until he asks 
you to tell another, thus leaving it always as if 
hungry for more. Then, curiosity been excited, re- 
late choice portions of history, but in a few words; 
connect them together, and continue the recital from 
one day to another, in order to keep the children in 
suspense, and make them impatient to learn the end. 
Make your stories animated by lively and familiar 
tones; let all your characters speak; children of 
strong imaginations will think that they see and 
hear them. For example, relate the story of Joseph ; 
make his brothers speak like brutal men, Jacob like 
a tender and afflicted father. Let Joseph himself 
speak; let him take a pleasure, when a lord in 
Egypt, in concealing himself from his’ brethen, in 
making them afraid, and then in disclosing himself 
to them. This lively representation, united with 
the wonders of the narrative, will charm children if 
you do not relate too many of such stories to them, 
if you let them desire them, if you even promise 
them as a reward for good conduct, if you do not let 
them appear like lessons, and do not compel chil- 
dren to repeat. These repetitions, unless voluntary 
among the children, take away all their pleasure 1 
such narratives. 
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JENNETTE ALISON. 
a 
CHAPTER I 


Tug tide was at flood and the rising winds in- 
creased the waves and dashed them against the 
crazy pier, till it shook again. The sea poured in 
wrrents beneath the dark corridors under the wharfs 
aud then reflowing moaned and roared, chafed and 
foamed, like furious beasts battling together. It was 
a wild, black night on the land and on the sea. 

Before the day closed the threatening skies had 
given token of the storm, and white-winged craft 
flying into port for safety soon filled the crowded 
anchorage ; while the storm-loving gull stretched 
his pinions seaward, to revel in the coming hurri- 
cane. 

Vessels that seemed securely anchored sent out a 
second anchor to strengthen the first ; and all light 
spars were sent down from aloft. The men in the 
meadows that bordered the water hurried on to load 
their teams, and hasten homeward ere the clouds, so 
rapidly darkening the heavens, should pour upon 
them their magazines of wind and rain. 

The careful housewife looked to her shutters to see 
that they were secure, and the tradesman took in his 
flapping awnings; the horseman upon the road 
spurred and rode at full speed to reach the town, and 
even the stage-coachman quickened the pace of his 
four-in-hand by words of encouragement and 
warning. 

At length the storm came down, hastening the 
approach of night, and a thousand lights illumined 
the sudden gloom of the streets. Ere the sun went 
down it had become dark ; and. wilder roared the 
winds, and heavier fell the fierce rain. 

At length, after two hours’ raging, the rain ceased ; 
but the wind howled the louder from the silence of 
the falling torrents. The waves of the harbour 
were lashed to foam, and surged, fumed and loudly 
bellowed among the cedar piles of the docks, as if 
they would lift and toss them into air, while the pier 
of an ancient wharf that was fully exposed to its 
power bent and swayed, as if the storm would up- 
root and overwhelm it. 

‘This wharf was situated in the oldest part of 
Liverpool. It projected from the end of a narrow 
and crooked lane that led to the harbour-side, and 
was properly the continuation of the lane upon piers. 
Its length was about two hundred feet ; and one half 
of it was lined with a row of dilapidated habitations, 
most of them of very old date. 

The wharf was therefore partly a street, one side 
Opening to the dock. On both sides of the wharf, 
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with a narrow slip only to separate them, in various 
places lay a few small craft and numerous skiffs, 
either secured to wooden pins or drawn up on the 
muddy shore at the head of the docks. 

When the storm and night came on the wind 
whistled and howled, and swept with irresistible vio- 
lence over these desolate piers, and the waves tossed 
the small boats like feathers, dashing many of them 
into pieces, sinking them at their moorings; and 
so strong was the hurricane that even a yawl that 
was up-turned on the wharf was blown into the 
dock, and the boat-shed unroofed. Nevertheless, 
there was one human being to be seen amid the wild 
desolation, standing partly sheltered by the side of 
the last house. 

He was wrapped in an old pea-jacket, tied by the 
sleeves about the throat; and a glazed seaman’s hat 
protected his head from the storm. He could only 
be seen by the occasional flashes of lightning which 
for a moment revealed his face and form. He was 
evidently young and of good figure ; and his attention 
seemed to be fixed wholly down the harbour, as if 
he were expecting someone to arrive. 

The house against which he stvod for protection 
from the strength of the blasts that swept the end 
of the wharf, was the last of a row of seven irre- 
gularly constructed buildings, that extended quite 
up to the end of the lane, and joined the other row 
of houses in it. Some of these houses were two 
storeys high, with gables and dormer windows, 
which betrayed the style of the last century, and 
others were but one storey, with the roof shelving 
five or six feet over the windows and doors, so that 
@ person could walk beneath, sheltered from sun and 
rain. 

The last house of this line of ancient and worn- 
out habitations was two storeys in height, with 
a high roof, and between the first and second 
storey was a roof-like projection that sheltered the 
entrance and the windows from rain, an architectural 
appendage called, in the language of the olden time 
when it was built, an eaves-dropper. 

The windows in this house were of very small 
dimensions, and set with panes of glass not bigger 
than a child’s primer, and those in the gable end 
had each a bull’s-eye in the centre. This house wore 
the aspect. of great age, but betrayed evidences of 
having in former days of prosperity been a mansion 
of some consideration. There was an elaborate cor- 
nice, carved with great skill and care, running all 
around beneath the eaves; the tops of the windows 
were arched, and ornamented with a wolf's head set 
in the centre of the arc, while the door was sur- 
mounted by a sculptured oaken urn. 





But these relics of former dignity and respecta- 
bility were now blackened with age, and were 
scarcely visible from the dust that had filled up all 
the sculptured and carved depressions, while a dark 
green mould covered all alike. 

The hour of the night on which we open our story 
is early, the nine-o’clock town bell not having yet 
warned all peaceful citizens that it was time te 
think of repose. Here and there the young man 
could see, as he turned his eyes towards the town, 
a light that glimmered from some upper window ; but 
generally the streets were dark, for the closely fas- 
toned shutters hid the candles that burned within 

In the row of houses on the old pier there was not 
visible a single ray either shining from the windows 
or escaping from the chinks of the clap boards, save 
in the house situated last uponthe wharf. Although 
the door was fast and the shutters closed, a faint 
stream of light escaped through a crevice, showing 
that the house, dilapidated as it was, was tenanted, 
and that the inmates had not retired like their poorer 
neighbours, who. were too indigent to sit up and bura 
candles, or else too weary after their day’s toil. 

The beam of light that escaped from the crevice in 
the broken shutters fell upon the side of the young 
man’s face as he changed his position, and, gleaming 
upon his sight, caused him to turn towards it ; but 
its brightness, small and bright as the pencilled ray, 
vividly contrasting with the darkness, blinded him, 
and he stepped aside from it, saying impatiently, in 
a half tone: 

“Will they never put out their light and go to 
bed? It must be near nine o'clock. Hark! there is 
the bell now. How loud it rings, as if the winds 
that bear it along had lent it voice. It rattles and 
clatters with the storm, as if it were as mad as that 
This is the signal for quiet in the whole town, and | 
hope the good folks will heed it and get to bed. But 
this wild night, after all, may keep Ogilvie from 
reaching here. It does not look as if a boat could 
live on the water. But I will maintain my post till 
midnight, and if he does not come by that time, [ 
shall give him up as lost in this gale, or as having 
kept out to sea. It is a hard night to be on the 
water. It is bad enough to stand watch here.” 

Thus speaking, he folded his arms together upon 
his chest, and began to pace quickly up and down 
the wharf, beneath the protection of the eaves-drop- 
per already described. Sometimes he would stop and 
listen at the door and window, as if he heard voices 
within; and then stand and watch the harbour, 
availing himself of the flashes of lightning that 
from time to time illumined the horizon, to penetrate 
the dim distance. But. all that he could discern were 
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the « caps of the white waves, here and there @ vessel 


chafing and oo 1g at its anchor, and in the remote 
space faint outl.ses of éhe islands. 

At length the dee p-mouthed belb.ceased its cla- 
mour, and only the angry splashing. of the. water 
against the slimy piles of the wharfythe shrieking. of 
the wind about the roofs of the old. tenements, and 
= steady footfall of the lonely. night watcher, were 

eard. 

“It is a fearful night abroad; fager,” spoke. a 
young girl within the old. house, we have, described, 
as a sudden blast shook, it, tilbthe ing, fell, 
and the candle at which, she Wag Sowing, tilhit, 
nearly went out. “ I pitythe.peor,seamen,” 

She had scarcelyys when. 
sweep of the windauadéthe cregy, 
while the soundof dbeards.and- 
off, and the creaking, of the. timbexs,; 
ble swaying motion of the piles..on. 
stood, caused. hep.to drop-her.work: rige. 
feet, pale. and. Aegritied, andte gxaspy, for. 


the hands.of an.infigm old.man,, who sabi Be | 


near, the table ag, which: she, 


aia 


r “he honsg will cextainly-be blewn ovepintdthe,| § 


wi 


“Thin Jenstahstany child: but the wary soe | 


many is heayy.2.opein its.time. Devnebdgary 
‘oo 
These. words. were spekem. with.2.. kind; SDC Oe 


ragoous tene, cn itthelatedtigcanghian aed 
roe fears, Were. Sec 
less, fop.the toftering.. fabric, based: ag. ites upper, 
such insecure feundatien, scetaed:tesreghmk. overy, 
breath of the blast, as if-it.wonlds momenbanil ialk 
about their te burying them, amongst its. ipay- 
ments. ; 

The attitude of the young.gizl 
father with mingled affectagn. teprer. wag.stzik- 
ingly cracefuly while the slight jon of alarm 
which had paledwdher features. had>deepened their in- 
terest. 

She was n 


to.her 


ot more than eighteen, though full that, 
as the womanly maturity of her person showed. Her 
figure was tall, without too much height, and her 
head finely set. There was a charm inher face which 
airested the eye, and took captive the heart. It was 
not the beauty of her features, which were exqui- 
sitely formed, nor the soft, gazelie-like purity of her 
eyes, nor the glorious abundance of her dark brown 
hair, that gave to her a lovelinesss above her sex, 
but a nameless fascination in the expression of her 
countenance. 

Sweetness, gentleness, purity, and love were 
written there like the notes of music. Yet the gen- 
tleness of her soul was not without courage, nor her 
love without spirit and character; for the existence 
of these stronger feelings was betrayed in the spark- 
ling brilliancy of her glance, andin the firm com- 
pression of the beautifal mouth, now closed with 
mingled alarm and expectation. 

She was clad in a simple gown of dark calico, that 
fitted her round bust with the most symmetrical 
neatness ; and her dark, rich hair was parted on her 
pure forehead, and simply gathered back, braided 
and tied with a ribbon of the same colour. She 
wore no ornaments; not even a ring upon her smal! 
white hand, upon which, however, shone brightly 
well-worn silver thimble, its constant ornament. 

She stood for a moment in the beautiful attitude 
of mingled fear and aifection in which we have 
rapidly sketched her, and then as the winds seemed 
to increases, and the house to shake still more fear- 
fully, she said: 

“Father, we must escape. Yon, will 
perish here should the house fall.” 

“T am in hopes it will stand the storm, child. Isee 
you fear more for me than yourself; so let your fears 
rest. And, besides, whither.canI go? All whom we 
know live in as poor tenements as mine, and are as 
likely to be turned out of doors to-night as we. 
Listen! The heavy blast has gone by, and the old 
rafters stand. Heaven will protect you and I, child.” 

“YT know it. I did wrong to fear and doubt. 
But when I thought how pee you were, with a 
broken leg, and such bad health, my heart leaped 

uto my mouth as the old house 
young, and could fly in time, 
dear father.” 

“ And you would not leave me, that I know, brave 
girl,” said her father as he drew her to his breast 
and kissed her affectionately upon the cheek. “The 
wind has gone down. The last blow that terrified 
us so, and made the rotten boards fly, was the last 
effort. Have you got through your day’s task ?” 

“Not yet, father; I shall complete it ina little 
while,” answered the maiden, as she reseated herself 
and took out her work. 
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open countenance, and revealed the boldly marked 
features and frosted head'ef a man about fifty 
years of age. His eye was yet bright, and expressive 
of kindness and resolution ; while the strong, arched 
nose.and the upper lip, against which the under one 
closely.shut, indicated firmness. and endurance. His 
forehead. was bald, smooth, and finely, shaped, and 
the expression of his face was the.subdued, resigned 
one often shown by men of active habits of life who 
have been cut down in the midst of their career. by 
long infirmity or clinging disease. He look 

aad serene, as if affliction hed tempered 

pened. sheshengh pies of his ga anggrsought 
im poageapd manly sw! 

noe acertain air about 5. that showed 
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girl, rested his 
-gaued thoughtéiully upen. the.| save. 

bright. needle, he-looked:sad, 
and a heavy sigh eseaped him. 

Jennette looked up from the linen front which she 
was stitching, and smilingly said, for she knew he 
sighed for her toil: 

“TJ shall soon have finished it, dear father; 
only one more plait to stitch down.” 

“ But what avails it if you have nearly done this? 
At daylight, with the birds, you will be up and 
commencing another. Alas, Jennette, I cannot but 
sigh when I see one so young thus early doomed to 
toil, and——” 

“Not another word, dear father,” cried the young 
girl, playfully sealing his lips with: her forefinger. 
You know it is no toi}to me ; I do it cheerfully.” 

“But I can’t help feeling it. How many young 
girls of your age enjoy life and know no labour or 
privs ations, while you——” 

‘Hark! Did you not hear a footfall ?” she said, 
raising her head and listening. “I certainly heard 
a step outside the door.” 

“It is doubtless some fisherman come down to look 
after the safety of his boats; though it is a rough 
time for anyone to be abroad. The water roars as 
dismally under the wharf as if it would gladly swal- 
low up the whole pier. There wasacrash! It was 
a boat dashed against one of ‘the piles. I hope no 
poor man will lose his means of support to-night. 
Few of our poor neighbours ean afford to lose a skiff. 
I am better off who have nothing to lose. But I am 
complaining, and this is wrong. I won't complain of 
my own destitution, but I have a right to feel for you; 
when I see you rising up early and sitting up late to 
put bread into my moutii.” 

“No, father, into my own! Can I live on air? 
It does not take a dozen more stitches a day for you 
than it would for me alone, and then it renders me 
so happy to have the privilege of doing something 
for you.” 

“ But you are growing paler every day.” 

And it could be seen that the paleness which we 
remarked, and set down to fear wholly, was the set- 
tled paleness of confinement and close application 
over the needle; forthere was observable no change 
of colour in her cheek, no returning of the rich blood 
to beautify them. This paleness gave a peculiar in- 
terest to her face, and lent to it, as it were, more 
theught and feeling. 

“You are growing paler every day, my Jen- 
nette!” 

And the tears came into his eyes and rolled down 
his cheeks. As he felt them drop warm on his 
hand he brushed them quickly away lest she should 
see them. 

“f never liked much colour, father,” answered 
Jennette, in the same cheerfal and: cheering tone 
which marked all her replies. 
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Her father sat and gazed silently upon her, his 


face resting upon his hand, which clasped a staff. 
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iiediias an air of alarm. “ Your will frigh iten me, 
and muke me believe ! am ill, when 1 was never 
so well. The thonght of hase: hanpy I make you 
makes me well.” 
“You are anohle a 
but for vou, Jennetie, } sbe in the alms- 
honse, and,” he addod, wi¥iitas tremulous voice. 
“when I sit here and watch? working so dili- 
gently, and without any reaps ig your eyes 


and ruining your constitution, W think 1 ied 
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“ Best what, father ?” she ar keqpnentes up with 
surpxis@-apd doubt. 
* Beat go to an almshoase.”’ 
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you would never mm another like aes. What 

should I do but toil night and day for you? Were 


you dead should I have to cease toiling for myself? 
You are no additional burden, dear, father. You are 
a blessing to me, and _may_heaven.in its mercy long 
keep you with me. It is true 1 am sometimes weary, 
but the thought that I am labeuring for you renews 
my strength. If I had»orlyanyself to, work for, | 
should feel weary oftenjand I)shonld not:have that 
sweet incentive that nowapbhalds«me.” 

“ Well, well, you: ave: ancangelpifsever there were 
one on earth,” said her father, withemotion. “1 
will not pain your kind heartany:mere;.as1 know it 
does not-mend the matter. Stilled .cannot:-bat wish 
that you were better off in..thiswerld’sigoods. Yo 
have no.idea, Jennette, how.asfond father’s heart 
bleeds at beholding his.child,that, child a lovely 
daughter ef eighteen, with» face, a figure, a. mind 
to adorn society, slaving herself atthe needle from 
shser poverty. I pray for you every night and 
morning, and for that matter I have a prayer run- 
ning through my thoughts. alhdeys My love for you 
has become a prayer.” 

“Be assured that heaven. willoanswer it, dearest 
father,” she replied, bending towandehimafiectionately 
and resting her hand: in- his. “I have, no fear, no 
anxiety for the future.” 

“I will trynot to have, love. here again is that 
step. A man is walking. up. and:down: beneath the 
eavesdropper. He can’t mean-harmy or he would be 
more cautious. Poor stealing, a-thief, would find 
hereabouts. It is someone, Lo doubt, watebing for 
the safety of his boats.” 

The maiden paused an instant to listen and then 
resumed her stitching as the sound ceased. 

In a few minutes. mare she completed: her day's 
task, and, without. glancing, she folded it up, with @ 
look of pleasure and a sighof relief. It caught the 
ear of the father, who said, withpemotion : 

“Would to heaven, Jonnette,- that were the la 
shirt you were to put a needle inte, 

“f should hope not, father. Hd could get no mor 
work to do, we should: perish! « Iam thankful the 
I obtain.as much as I want t6lo.” = 

“ There is no danger bat yor'll find enough, chili, 
for the . skilfalness. of your; needle is well knowo. 
Let me look at that. It: is.a.great amount of work 
in one day for your poor fingers.. Do you know how 
many stitches there are init?” 

“ No.” 

“I do! I counted them ims. the last» you did. 
There are more than sevens a! You get 
for making this shirt one, shilling. That, is not 2 
penny for every thousand stitehes,. It/is.in this way 
you are destroying your young heartiand»your life, 
drop by drop oozing: outwat:<your fingers’ ends. | 
know not which to wonder .at most, your industrious 
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the avaricious: maz who dares to ask you to take so 
mean & pittance for so-mueh labour.” 

“fle would refuse to give me work, father, if I 
asked More; and there are. others whom he could 
enploy. It is a very small-sum for you and I to live 
upon. But as long as-we are permitted to live to- 
gether I am thankful to have the work-to do, even 
at this price. I am paid'twopence more than others.” 

“ Because your reputation: as a neat shirt-maker 
has gone before you: Whiten I was in commind: of 
the Greyhound litile did I suspect I should. ever be 
keeled up not worth a Portuguese stiver,. and my 
dear little Jennette swpporting me on a shilling a 
day !” 

“Dear father,” said Jennotte, as if wishing to 
divert his mind from- making: painful contrasts 
betweenthe present.and the past, “as I have done my 
work. will you le#me read: a chapter to you before 
you go-to bed ?”? 

“1 don’t care aboutvit,” he answered, gloomily. “TI 
begin to think that——” 

“Now-don’t say‘anything: you'll be sorry you've 
uttered, dear father,” she: said, with: playful warn- 
Dg. 

“] don’t know:thatT shallebe sorry J uttered it. I 
am doomed to see my only child sacrifice herself by 
inches to maintais-me)and herself.” 

“ My dear father, whomdeyou love best on earth?” 

“ You, my child.” 

“What would be the greatest affliction God conld 
put upon-you?” 

“ To take you from me.” 

“And suppose. He should: bring me by illness to 
the brink of the grave, and yeu'should ask God then 
to fulfilthe promise im.His.word to.give prosperity, 
in what shape would you desire that prosperity to 
come ?”” 

“In restoring. you.to health and.to my. arms,my 
wise and good child: I seo the-drift.of your question- 
ing. Heaven forgive: my murmuring; having you, I 
an prospered: beyond abl:I can desire or think.” 

With a smiling countenance, Jennette resumed ber 
chair, drawing it\a little nearer to her father, and 
taking the Bible in. her hand’ she opened: it’ and 
began to read in a clear but low voice. 

When Jennette had done reading. she closed ‘the 
book and looked in her father’s face. Its discontent 
had vanished, and peace and hope illumined it. 

“There is a comfort.in that book, Jennette, always 
something to comfort one.. Lhope I shall never give 
up my confidence in it. But it is very hard to believe 
that we shall again seegood days. Ihave nota friend 
on earth, as. you knowy to whom I can or will apply 
fornid. I have so long been an invalid that those 
who once knew me: believe-me to be dead ; for the 
bedridden are as soon forgotten as the dead. No, no; 
after the rebuff last. year'in trying to get aid, I have 
no one to go to: I cwmnot work, except I make 
sails, and that woutd, you say, irritate my blood 
and give me fever. I can’t walk. out to seek assist- 
anee and make friends; and: so how we ean ever be 
better off than we now are is more thaa I can see. 
Your shilling a day, hard as it is earned, cannot 
do more than buy us:a, little coffee and’ bread, and 
a herring or two.. But: I will hope! One of your 
hymns you sing so sweetly says it is. an anchor, and 1 
am too old a sailor not to know the advantage of an 
anchor when one is ona Jee shore. So I'll hope for the 
best, and try and be cheerful ; for I know that gloomy 
looks are but a poor and thoughtless return for your 
industrious toil, dear girl, Now give me thine own 
blessing, and I'll to bed.” 

Jennette assisted him to his feet, or rather foot, for 
one of his legs was drawn up and bandaged, and its 
place supplied by a crutch. By the aid of this and 
her arm, this wreck of a once strong man drew himself 
with difficulty to the truckle bed, upon the edge 
of which he sat dowm: She then tenderly kissed 
him “ good’ night,” and, leaving the light by his 
side, disappeared’ through a door on the left; with 
a small-piece of candle in her hand. It wasa small 
bedroom inte which she entered, but, poor as she was, 
she had managed to give it an air of neatness and 
comfort, though poverty could not be-wholly driven 
forth. A small plain board table, covered with‘a nap- 
kin, was placed beneath’a shilling looking-glass. A 
few little pictures hung around, and a narrow cot 
bed, covered with. a patchwork quilt,-stood against 
the wall. There was no carpet upon the floor and no 
pillow to the cot. Yet this little humble room had 
witnessed more hours:of pure and peaceful happiness 
than many a tapestried chamber of a crowned queen. 
'u a few moments after entering her room, Jennette 
was sleeping as sweetly as if she were an heiress, 
lay, perhaps far more sweetly than if'she had been! 





CHAPTER IIL 
THE young man who was watching in the storm 
Continued to pace up and downinthesheltér afforded 
him by the projecting: rook of the louse in) which 











Robert Alison and his daughter dwelt, sometimes 
trying-to overhear what was spoken within; and at 
others bending his eyes upon the white waves, as if 
he would penetrate the gloom in search*of some: ob» 
ject. 

me It is past eleven: o'clock,” he at: length said, 
speaking in a tone of mingled dissatisfaction and im- 
patience.- “ He will not be here to-night. Imayas 
well return'to the inn. Yet the: light sky in: the 
north looks as if it would break away by midnight. 
The rain has long since ceased, and that blast a short 
time ago that made me. think this-old rookery would 
blow over was the last. of the tempest; for it» has 
been Inlling ever since. I will go up to the tavern 
and take something,and then, if it clears. up, will 
come down again.” 

He lingered a moment to take a movre‘thorough 
survey. of the- harbour, so far as-he could do-soin the 
gloom of the night, and was turning away when: he 
saw a human figure standing diveetly in his path;and 
close tohim. Bvidently the person: did notsee hin 
| till he had emerged from the dark shadow-under the 
| eaves-dropper, for, upon discovering his ‘appearance, 
he uttered-an exclamation of surprise; and started as 
if torun away. Butthe- young man sprang forward 
like a bold spirit who-knows.-no fear, and grasped him 
by the arm. 

“Who are you ?” he sternly demanded. 

The man endeavoured, by various: -contortione of 


young man had upon him 

“What are you doing here'?—miselgrf, I will 
wager !” , 

“No; I came to see’if the storm-were over,” 

“ A likely story; you could tell that without-sneak- 
ing down here: at the end of the pier, and-follow- 
ing me. You were watching me, you rogue !’’ 

“T was not,” answered: the man, in tones of-dapre- 
cation. ‘T only came:-to see if—if " 

“If'what? Teélbthe truth, and no stammeripg, or 
I'll souse you in the doek.” 

“T came down te see how: Captain Rebert-eot-on.” 

“ And who is Captain Robert ?” 

“He lives here—he and Mi¢s Jonny:” 

“ And who is Miss Jenny ?” 

“She is Captain Robert's poor: and:~handséme 
daughter, and as good as an angel.” 

“ Are they*poor?” 

* Yes !” 

“They are? Well, that is-bad—especially for an 
old captain anda lovely’danughter. Is he‘a sea-eap- 
tain ?” 

“He has been onee; but, you see; five:-years aco 
he shipwrecked his brig, and ‘she -was-a dead loss 
and he broke his leg, with a sper falling’ on it, trying 
to save his life.” 

“That was a pity: How did ‘he save it with: a 
broken leg ?” asked the’ young man, who had gra- 
dually released his hold upon the honest fellow, and 
listened to him with interest, for the idea of an: old 
seaman and his lovely danghter suffering together in 
poverty seemed to move’ him: 

“T took him on my back and lashed him on a spar, 
and swam ashore with him.” 
“That was a noble act! 

then ?” 

“ } was the steward.” 

“And the captain is now in want, you say, and 
living here?” observed the young man. lowermg his 
voice as he looked up‘at the liouse, in front of which 
they stood. 

“Yes,” answered the man, who seemed pleased to 
find the person who had so hastily seized him was 
taking a friendly interest in his old captain’s condi- 
tion; “the brig wasn’t insured, and the owner of the 
cargo blames him, and says he lost the brig because 
he was cateless—and nobody would give -him an- 
other vessel—and this broke his heart ; his leg was 
broken; and so he kept fretting and fretting, and his 
leg’ never got’ well. His wife died, and‘ that makes 
him feel worse; his money, furniture, andeverything 
gone, and nobody to help him, he was too proud to 
tell how poor he was, and sothey live here; ont of 
the world like, and’ Miss Jenny works all the time; 
night and ‘day, making shirts.” 

* Agd what are you coming here to see them for at 
such a late hour, and in such a storm ?” 

“Tt don’t blow so hard as it did, and you see when 
I heard the wird whistle and the rain; I thought of 
the captain and Miss Jenny'down here in their old 

house, on the end of the wharf, and, I thought, if the 
wind ‘blows worse they may get blown: down, be- 
cause I knew how rickety the house is, and IT knew 
if the storm damaged it the captain couldn't save 
himself with nobody but Miss Jenny, and so I got 
out of bed and’ came down to see-‘that’ all was 
right.” 

“You are an honest fellow.’ What is your name?” 

“Tom Howe, sir.” 

“What are you employed about now?” 





So you were in the brig 





“ Nothing—I mean to get a ship.” 


his body, to disengage ‘himself ‘from- tha hold: the- 


“Then you are:your own master?” 

“Independent as.a-posty sir: Map Tuas if you are 
an offiter?” 

“That is—yes, yes!” replied the seaman, with 
something like hesitatiom. “ Arovyowwillitig’ to sail 
with me?” 

“ Yes, if you give good wages! IT omnst cliwrae 
high, because, you see, I’ve maddiupmy mind to-vive 
three-quarters of my month’s pay to the old capiain, 
and to make a, present of the menth’si advance to 
Miss Jenny to bay-ber a mew deessewad bonnet.” 

“The light «.edame your faesyandil sve itisia 
very honest on». Now, Howe; come teme at eiglil 
in the morning atithe:T'wewAnehorsajin Snowe Lane.” 

“ T know-the place) sin” 

“Tlb thensshipryaujand pay yyouiia anonthis a d- 
vance.” 

“Your generous heanty my manphiés madome yor 
friend,” said the: young scaman,intatonetot! vote 
that. feeling: made: impressivo, whlle itdeope ned its: 
naturally mellow cedencs, : 

“T hope you will not ; ta :titecrcapittin or) his 
daughter that. youshave: seon ‘andsspoken: with me 
*about-him.” 

“ How:cand tebbhinovienal donittknowowho! you 
are?” ' 

“ Yow need nots suy: you ha veseonanyone: 
to me abeight o'clock! 

“7 won't dail) 'six,? “answerod<T 6my who scemad 
rejoiced: that:he had a prospeetiof .whipping—. mor 
that. he cowd: give hisiadwance toi Jennetts ) than 
from any<‘sel fish: desirevofe gain» “(AM darkoinside 
now, and the house safe, and.wsoc¢he windis'goine 
dowam: very fast I believe ol wen’ idisterbitham tw- 
night,” ‘added» Tomy as he suevayed ithe outkidew 

the, building, from: whichxneithon:soameda‘nor Licht 
proceeded.: « 

“ It thassbeem a hoary starmy sire’ 

“ Yesy and stil: blowsiistromgw Lookth yousare ia 
sailor, and/-should know) howbtoomako :outiobj ects 
onthe water: Tclhmo what.cthat dsoin thmrangoof 
this»post.?” ” 

Tom stooped, and took sightroverstho:Jow post in 
a direction down stlic hanbuur,):andafter ia moment’s 
observation) while thersseaman was alson watehing 
the objectintentlyj/he steodnprightsand said, em- 
phatically : 

“Tt’'s a shallép scuddingz, Buwkisheocarries:as 
much’ white foanmon her: bowwaasz white! saileon hor 
mast.” : 

“Tam notmistaken)tliom ‘Itisthoivtardy craft] 
have been looking for.” marmured thts: young man. 
“T knew that. Mri Ogilvie; havings once .saifli so, 
would’ run»in, storm. or; noostormy:sovlongoas: ha 
could keep: the nosei: of. hisclittles shaltep, above 
water.” 

The object which attracted their joint attention 
was now plainly to be. scen,evea.by. a landsman’s 
eye, to. be a schooner-rigged vessel, of small size, 
seudding: with, close-reefed, fore and main sai}s, ex- 
tended on either side, wing and wing, steering 
straight for the head of the pier. The south-east 
gale before which ste‘ flew drove- her with such 
speed thatishé earriedsbefore; her: cut>watern high in 
the air a column of spray ‘loping like: a. third .sail 
in the indistinetness: of nights; ‘The: somagh.of, hoy 
ploughing; advance tcacheadi the» pier like the con- 
stant roar of a waterfall, -'Thclouls¢had-bopn some. 
time! before: breaking, and» the sky abhve wat light, 
and stars sparkled:im the: depths pof sspanes and von- 
deredv-vessels. ati anchor ‘even a mikey dipsanty suffi. 
ciently distinct ‘in, outdino for their . rig to, be, 
made out. The wind, however, still,;bheay, fraah, 
and before it; as if cliaged invfiiom «theyseminitertor, 
or as if she-hadicome iw express with a message of, 
war, the little shallop flows. Kaghomowmentsha;camg 
nearer and nearer.tle pier; andrtlie ingerestiof the 
young man in: her! approach ingreargas wih) hor 
nearer advaned.- i 

“She has lowered | lier; mainsail pandsisalafing up 
sea,” said Tom “ I wonder what kind;efs cralt, she 
is to run in this way.im the: night?» 

“There is a sailor at her helm, yommay be as- 
sured,” answered the seanian: ‘ Yowsreright; she 
has Inffed, and is leasening hen headwagy~ She will 
come to off-the pier, wu ie 

Here he interriptédd himself, and itaking; from.be~ 
neath his: sea-coat a lantern he suddgnly opened it, 
and turned it in the direction of theasballop,, After 
holding it thus a few seconds he elosud,the slida,.and 
replaced it beneath his coat. Avlight wae instantly 
displayed on board the shallop. in ranawan,; and after. 
shining a momentit wae withdrawn, The agxtaniante 
the craft-kept away. a dittle, and. steenedrdineet for 
the pier. ' 

Tom Howe: noticed these, procaedings, with, .6ar- 
prise, and, shaking his head, he»anuymuredtohin- 
self: 

“T had better ask this man what he is deing down 
here to-night.) |\I'dam'tike the look of thepeproceed- 
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The young man called Tom as the shallop was 
coming down so as to glide past the head of the 
pier near enough for a person to spring on board. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Stand by and jump on board with me!” 

“No, no! I don’t know the name of that craft; 
besides, I never ship till I signthe papers!” and Tom 
began to retrograde, step by step, from the head of the 
wharf. 

At this instant the shallop swept past, and the young 
eaman leaped upon her deck. As she gracefully 
rounded the pier, and tacked to stand off, he called 
to Tom, who was fast running away: 

“ At eight o'clock, the T'wo Anchors!" 

“ Yes,” answered Tom, but added to himself, “if I 
so I don't ship till I know what kind of service I’m 
to sailin. 1 don’t like this here business I've seen 
to-night; and if this be a specimen Tom Howe will 
make himself scarce. That shallop’s a smuggler, 
I’m most certain. Yet the gentleman seems a plea- 
sant man, and he feels a very great deal when I tell 
him about the captain !” 

Here Tom stopped to watch the shallop, which 
had no sooner taken the person on board than it 
hoisted its mainsail, and stood out again, but instead 
of returning the way it came in it laid its course 
close-handed to the wind, and went dancing over the 
white caps of the waves in the direction of the 
islands. Tom watched it till it was out of sight, and 
then turned away, soliloquizing upon the probable 
object which led her to come in on such a wild night 
merely to take on board the stranger and then steer 
again across the harbour. 

“T don’t like its looks,” he said, with a wise shake 
cf hishead. “It don't look shipshape and above 
aboard. Mischief likes darkness, slide lanterns, and 
such nights as this. However, I'll go to the Two 
Anchors as 1 promised, but I don’t expect to see that 
gentleman there. Perhaps he means to come back 
before morning ; I shouldn’t wonder. T'wenty pounds 
is good wages these days. I'd do anything for Miss 
Jenny but turn smuggler, as I’m afraid this gentle- 
nian is. Well, the morning will show. Iam glad 
and thankful I find the captain and the house safe. I 
was sure, almost, it would blow down, but the old 
houses are stronger than the new ones of these 
generate days.” 

With this criticism upon modern architecture Tom 
took his way up the wharf, and, traversing the lane 
which led to it, he entered a narrow cross street, 
which at length brought him to am obscure court 
crowded with ten-foot tenements. At one of them 
he stopped, and, after knocking twice, was let in by 
a dark-complexioned landlady at whose hotel he was, 
for the time being, while on shore, taking up his 
abode. 








(To be continued.) 





THE DUCHESS VISCONTI. 
a sree 
CHAPTEB VIII. 


Lorenzo Viscontt sat in one of the largecham- 
bers of his palace, and for the time he seemed to 
have forgotten that he had ever suffered pain or un- 
rest, or that he had been buried beneath a political 
cloud. There was a flashing light in his eye and a 
flush of colour upon his cheek; and only when he 
attempted to move quickly did he realize that his 
poor old body was worn and shattered. His wife 
was with him, for her presence had been requested 
by their visitor. ; 

This visitor was a middle-aged man, or he might 
becalled a young man, for he was upon the youthful 
side of forty, and his appearance was calm and dig- 
nified. He was of medium height, with a light, 
florid complexion; golden hair; bright blue eyes; 
and upon the breast of his purple velvet doublet he 
wore the cross of the Temple and the imposing crest 
o! Charlemagne. There was but one man living who 
had a right to wear that insignia, and he was the 
Emperor of Germany. 

It was now well into the forenoon of the day suc- 
ceeding the Emperor’s entrance into Milan. He had 
shown himself in the grand terrace of the castle, and 
the people had welcomed him with glad and hearty 
shouts. And they had been governed by no spirit 
of hypocrisy. The knowledge that their beautiful 
city was to be spared the presence of the German 
army, and that no revenge was to be taken for any- 

thing that had been done, touched their hearts with 
gratitude ; and straightway, when they had saluted 
the Emperor, and listened to his speech, they com- 
menced collecting a generous contribution of bread, 
beer, and fruit for the army that was encamped upon 
the banks of the Olona. 

Moreover, the Milanese were an impulsive 
people—impulsive in kindness as in vengeance 
—and when the Emperor had told them that 

Francisco Della Torre would simply be banished 
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from the city, and suffered to retire in peace to his 
estate at Riva, they caught the spirit of the generous 
sentence, and declared that Henry of Luxemburg 
was worthy of all honour and esteem ; and they were 
promising themsetves a grand gala day when he 
should be crowned their king within the sacred walls 
of Saint Ambrogio. 

“ good cousin,” said the Emperor, in con- 
tinuation of a conversation which had been going on 
for some time, “ your proposition comes upon me 
unexpectedly, and I am hardly prepared to express 
an opinion. I had hoped that you would yourself 
assume the reins of government.” 

“ You forget, sire,” replied the duke, “that, even 
should I take the place, I cannot long retain it. 
Sooner or later my son must come to the governor- 
ship, and what time can there be so favourable for 
his advancement as the present? I think if your 
majesty will reflect, you will see it as I do.” 

“ For keen and reliable penetration, give me the 
wit of anintelligent woman,” replied Henry, with a 
bright smile. 

And then, turning to the duchess, he continued : 
“What say you, sweet sister mine? You can 
have no prejudice in the matter, and you have had 
opportunity for observation. Is this new-found son 
the right man to put in the Podesta's chair?” 

In all Milan the Bmperor could not have found a 
person who would have answered him that question 
with less frankness; not that Lavinia meant to 
deceive or mislead—far, very far from it. But she 
knew that hey husband's heart was set upon the ele- 
vation of Giovanni, and she felt that she ought to 
scstain him. She had been his wife many years, and 
had never given him an heir; and yet, as much as 
he had longed and prayed for a child, he had never 
breathed a word of discontent to her. His love re- 
mained firm and true, notwithstanding his empty 
house; and, now that he had found a son, how could 
she speak a word that might mar the prospect he had 
founded rpon this important discovery? She could 
not. So she replied to the imperial guest : 

“ Indeed, sire, you impute to me too much pene- 
tration. I fear me that my love for the son of my 
husband might lead me to speak too warmly in. his 
favour.” (This cost her am effort, but the grateful 
glance of her husband repaid her.) “Giovanni is an 
intelligent youth, and he will have his father’s. ex- 
perience to help him at the beginning.” 

“ And,” added Visconti, “he will have the dower 
of Bozzolo and Ostiano to give him support. That 
will be even greater power than I ever possessed, for 


I give him all that I gained through my wife.” 


“Bozzolo and Ostiano?” repeated the Emperor 
Henry, with deep interest. “Ido not understand 
you.” 
bir Paulina, daughter of Charles of Mantua, is my 
ward, and she is hereditary princess of these two 
strongholds.” 
“Oh, ho, I see now!” cried the Emperor, his face 
brightening. “I saw the lady this morning; and a 
charming girl she is. Upon my soul, Lorenzo, that 
puts a new face upon the matter. If Giovanni can 
bring those two citadels to his standard he will add 
much to the power of Milan, and,” added the 
monarch, after a moment’s pause, “he will be a 
valuable friend to the German court.” 
The duke went on to give farther reasons for 
wishing to retire from the trials and vexations of 
public life; and, at the conclusion, he once more ex- 
pressed the assurance that his son would do honour 
to the office of Podesta. 
“ And how is it with the maiden?” asked Henry. 
“Does she take kindly to the match ?” 
Visconti looked at his wife, and was for a moment 
somewhat embarrassed, but at length he replied: 
“T am forced to the confession, sire, that she at 
present opposes it most vehemently, but the cause 
of her opposition is of a character which renders 
the whole thing a farce. I will be frank with you, 
and tell you the story just as itis: A youth named 
Matteo Bellani—a stalwart, handsome fellow—and 
cumning artificer—has been employed to give the 
lady lessons in music. Knowing that he was of the 
lowest caste and the son of an artizan, I had not a 
thought that my ward could stoop from her high 
estate to love such a one as he; but it has happened 
otherwise. She not only loves this base-born fellow, 
but she seems entirely infatuated. Suspecting some- 
thing of the kind, from the manner in which she re- 
fused the hand of my son, I caused a watch to be 
set upon her, and my fears were a thousand times 
more than realized in fact. Ye gods! I can hardly 
believe that the girl was in possession of her senses. 
The fellow came to give his lesson, and the lesson 
of music was changed to a lesson of love. He has 
a voice of marvellous sweetness, and he has been in 
the habit, as I have gained positive knowlodge, of 
singing to her the love songs of Anacreon.”’ 

“ Impossible!” exclaimed the Emperor. 

“Tt is as I have said, sire.” 








“ Bat,” pursued Henry, “ Anacreon was the most 
voluptuous and licentious of all the Greek poets. 
Bornina voluptuous age, within the bowers of Ionia, 
his verse is but the outpourings of a soul given en- 
tirely to love and pleasure, By the holy mass! if 
the man hath done this, he should be given into 
the hands of the executive forthwith.” 

“ Sire,” responded the duke, seeming to have taken 
new heart from this speech, “ you must fully realize 
my indignation when I knew all this. My son him- 
self saw the maiden in the man’s arms—saw her 
recline her head upon his bosom, and swear eternal 
love and fidelity. He would even then have rushed 
in and slain the vampire where he stood ; but a care 
for the feelings of Paulina restrained hishand. When 
the news was told to me I knew at once there must 
have been some witchery in the matter, for a princess 
of the House of Mantua could never have been brought 
to that self-degraded position while in the possession 
of her sober senses. Her own confession, made tv 
her aunt, reveals the secret.” 

“Yes,” added Lavinia, as the Emperor looked to- 
wards her. Shespoke reluctantly, like one whose mind 
was not satisfied, but still she spoke with candour 
“Paulina told me that Matteo Bellani had sung to 
her the songs of Anacreon.” 

“ And is this man at large ?” demanded Henry. 
“No, sire,” replied Viseonti. “He was arrested 
last night, and is now in the prison of the Inquisi- 
tion.” 

“ Then his fate is fixed,and I trust that his punisli- 
ment may be speedy.” 

“ There is no occasion for fear on that score, sire. 
The prisoner will be brought to trial as soon as I can 
attend as a witness, and after that the doom will bo 
sure and timely.” 

The Emperor, naturally of a generous and sympa- 
thizing disposition, was a firm believer in the 
“divine right of kings,” and in the necessity of keep- 
ing the patrician blood pure and undefiled. He had 
seen Paulina, and he thought her the most beautiful 
maiden his eyes had ever rested upon. Matteo Bel- 
lani he had never seen, but he had heard enough to 
lead him to believe that he was a designing knave, 
and when he thought of a plebeian selecting for his 
victim the beautifal and high-born princess of 
Mantua, his very blood boiled with wrath and indig- 
nation. 

He was an intelligent monarch, but he was affected 
by the leading superstitions of the times, and he 
verily believed that there were men and women who 
held power from the evil one ; and in the pursuit and 
punishment of heretics he sustained the Church to 
the fullest extent. 

As the duchess left the chamber she was not 
perfectly satisfied with what had transpired. 

She could not, in her heart, believe that Matteo 
had been guilty of any intentional wrong, and she 
was sorry that she had told her husband what she had. 

When Paulina told her of the songs which her 
teacher had sung she had alluded to the song of 
“Cupid and .the Bee” by way of demonstrating 
Matteo’s peculiar power of combining the senti- 
mental, pathetic, and the witty, or humorous. 

At the time she had thought nothing of it, and it 
might have entirely passed from her mind had not 
her husband, when informing her of Giovanni's dis- 
covery, remarked that he feared there had been 
some witchery used. 

“The witchery of music,” she had suggested ; 
and then, without reflecting, she had added —“ The 
witchery of Anacreon’s love-songs.” And then, be- 
fore she could prevent it, the whole mischief had 
been done. 

And now the duchess was sorry. Not only in her 
heart did she believe the youthful artizan innocent of 
all intentional wrong, but she believed him to be atrue 
and upright man; and as for Anacreon’s songs, they 
were popular in Lombardy, and had been translated 
by the priests themselves ; and she was fully per- 
suaded that no harm had been done by them. 

She shook her head with the conviction that tle 
maiden had fallen in love long before the handsome 
tutor had rehearsed the verses of the Greek poet. 

“Surely,” she said to herself, .‘‘ Lorenzo should 
know how simple a matter it is for a patrician to fall 
in love with one of plebeian birth. The very son he 
would force upon Paulina is the offspring of a love 
like that!” 

Later in the day the Emperor met Paulina upon the 
terrace of the palace, and conducted her toa seat ins 
retired , betraying by his manner that he had 
sought bee. He opened the conversation by alludiug 
to the scenery, and praising the beauty of the 
esplanade; and byand byhe approached the subject 
nearest his heart. ‘ 

“Dear lady, your uncle informs me that he will 
relinquish the reins of government into the hands of 
his son.” 

“Tt has been a cherished plan of his for some 





weeks, sire,” replied the maiden. 
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“ And I think he is right,” pursued the Emperor ; 
“especially since the youthful duke will have such 
new and important accessions to his source of power. 
Your uncle has informed me that he has planned a 
marriage between Giovanni and yourself. I am glad 
of this, for it reconciles me to the proposed arrange- 

” 

Patlina trembled, and was for the moment so far 
overcome that she struggled for breath; but by an 
effort she quelled the choking sensation, and regained 
her voice, 

“Oh, sire, I pray you do not add your sanction to 
this union. I like it not.” 

“How, my child?” exclaimed the Emperor, with 
well-feigned astonishment. “ Do you really mean that 
you would refuse the hand of Giovanni?” 

“ Indeed I would, sire. I cannot endure it.” 

“You surprise me, lady. I cannot comprehend 
your motive. Is it possible that you would refuse the 
coronet of Milan? My soul! it cannot be. You are 
beside yourself.” 

“No, sire, I am not beside myself. I am calm 
and reasonable, and I regard this matter rationally. 
[speak truly when I say that I cannot be Giovanni’s 
wife.” 

“You may speak honestly, sweet child; but not 
truly. You forget that we who ‘are born to power 
have duties to perform which the plebeian knows not 
of. The distribution of estate among men is not so 
unequal as many are led to imagine. The poor and 
humble look up to us who are of gentle birth, and 
envy us our estate; but they know nothing of the 
cares and responsibilities which devolve upon us. I 
know that many look upon Henry of Luxemburg and 
wish they were Emperor of Germany ; but give them 
the place, with all its toils and its harassing labours, 
and they would gladly go back to their humble 
stations. And so it is with all who are born to 
power. There are corresponding duties which make 
the burden equal infact with the toilings and sweat- 
ings of the plebeian. And, my child, titles can only 
make those honourable who will honour the place they 
occupy. When we shrink from the duties and respon- 
sibilities of our office, then we sink ourselves below 
the honest artizan who performs his labour bravely, 
filling his place in life as heaven meant he should 
fill it. By birth you are hereditary princess of Boz- 
zolo and Ostiano. It is now required that those 
places should be united with Milan. In fact, the 
political necessities of the times positively demand 
it. And there is but one way in which this can be 
brought about. You certainly know what that way 
is; and I cannot believe that you will be content to 
behold a great people suffering for want of political 
union while you hold the balm of healing in your 
hands.” 

Paulina had been variously affected during the 
Emperor’s speech, and when he had ceased speaking 
she rested her hand upon his arm and gazed eagerly 
up into his face. 

“ Sire,” she said, with a hopeful glow upon her 
cheek, “ you have much power—power above all other 
potentates in this region—and do you not possess the 
power which may help me out from this dilemma? 
Can I not relinquish my right in the two citadels you 
have mentioned ?” 

“They are your birthright, Paulina.” 

“That is true, and yet they may be given to an- 
other. Oh, if you can lift them from my shoulders! ” 

“ And wherefore, lady ?” 

“That I may be free from a union which is hate- 
ful to me. Ido not love Giovanni Visconti; and I 
never can love him; and to give my hand where my 
heart cannot go would bea crime before heaven. I tell 
you, sire, there are but two estates in life which are 
inevitable to all mankind, and which are the direct 
bestowment of heaven; and in those two estates we 
are all upon an equality. I mean the cradle and the 
grave! In the helpless hour of birth the offspring 
of the peasant and of the monarch may be laid side by 
side, and the philosopher cannot distinguish them. 
And so it is in that last hour when the soul is strug- 
gling out from this tenement of clay for the new and 
eternal birth. The years between those two periods 
are alone ours to enjoy, and we may find peace or 
sorrow as we obey or disobey the laws of the God 
who made us. God hath given me a heart which 
must suffer pain if it be crushed ; and were I to be- 
come the wife of that man I should know no more 
joy on earth. Oh, sire, listen to me, and grant my 

prayer. Lift this weight of political heritage from 

my shoulders, and let me go free.” 
“Lady,” spoke the Emperor, with considerable 
sternness, “ do you believe your father, if he be in 
heavea, can look down upon you ?” 
“T have hoped that such might be the case,” re- 
plied the poor girl, in softer tones. 
“And how, think you, would he regard your re- 
linquishment of his honoured titles ?” 
“ Ah, siro, I relinquish nothing of my father’s that 


have no respect for empty titles. In that other 
world the humble and the lowly are exalted. The 
Blessed Saviour was the son of a carpenter, and his 
chosen disciples were despised fishermen !” 

“ By the holy saints!” cried the monarch, smiting 
his open palm upon his knee, “ it must be as your 
uncle has feared. You have been fairly bewitched. 
Your senses have left you!” 

“ Does my uncle say that, sire?” 

“Yes, lady. He doth really fear that some potent 
spell hath unseated your reason.” 

_ !” cried the maiden, sadly shaking her head, 
~, rsh that my uncle’s mind were more firm than 
it is!” 

At this juncture the approach of a party of the 
Emperor’s officers called him to his feet, and as he 
allowed the Jady to depart he said unto her : 
“Sweet child, for your own sake, as well as for 
the sake of Milan, seek to bear patiently and willingly 
a burden which you cannot escape!” 

(To be continued.) 





AnouT 1,000/. have been raised to build a con- 
sumption hospital at the Undercliff, inthe Isle of 
Wight. 

Was Hamizt Map?—Melbourne has been amus- 
ing itself with the question, “ Was Hamlet mad ?” 
It arose out of Mr. Montgomery’s interpretation of 
the Dane. Five gentlemen, including an M.D., a 
Q.C., and a third, who, if not a “mad doctor,” has 
lectured on insanity, have been vigorously arguing 
for, against, and for a little to be said on both sides. 
Each takes as much of the text as suits his own 
theory, and argues to his own satisfaction. What 
halcyon days for Melbourne when lawyers and medi- 
cal men have leisure to discuss a question which 
Shakespeare himself, perhaps, would have been 
puzzled to elucidate. 


Bakers’ WEIGHTS AND MzEasurEs.—The old 
City of London ordinances respecting the assize 
of bread wero. tolerably stringent:—“If default 
shall be made in bread, the first time, let the 
baker be drawn with the loaf hanging from 
his neck, the second time let him be drawn 
and set upon the pillory, and the third time let 
him be drawn, and his oven pulled down, and let 
him forswear the trade.” We might be satisfied 
with something short of this, but we certainly 
should like some penalty which would sting the 
offender and advertize him to all consumers. In 
this case it may be said with truth that “they 
manage these things much better in France.” There, 
it seems, the fraudulent baker is compelled to sub- 
mit to the posting in his own shop of a placard, re- 
cording his fault and the amount of fine. This cer- 
tainly is bringing the punishment home to the of- 
fender. In modern England we have not got beyond 
empowering the justices to advertize the offence in 
some local newspaper, and that only applies to cases 
of adulteration, The French remedy is by far the 
better one, and is charmingly simple. We are 
entitled to expect that the Legislature will next 
session deal with the subject of weights and mea- 
sures. 


THE SILENT PARTNER. 
—_——_——_——_ 
CHAPTER XXX. 


We must now return to Charles Lee, whose for- 
tune had attained such colossal proportions as to 
quite oppress him at times with a sense of its magni- 
tude. 





Coal was to him what the lamp was to Aladdin; 
and while he hesitated to sell any of his shares in the 
great company, its stock began to rise in the market, 
until it would bear a second “ watering.” 

The stockholders were counted by hundreds, the 
Board of Directors comprised many of the heaviest 
capitalists in the town. 

Yet, through all this, the owner of one half of this 
vast property successfully preserved his incognito by 
the aid of his friend Mr. Ogilvie, in whose name his 
shares stood upon the books of the company, while 
the certificates were in Mr. Lee’s hands, together with 
power to transfer executed in blank. 

But after the second dilution of stock, which still 
came nimbly up to par, Charles sold out half his 
shares, and invested the proceeds, amounting to seve- 
ral millions, in Government bonds. 

In the meantime he kept his secret also from his 
own family, with whom, while he saw that they 
wanted for no comfort and few luxuries, he continued 
to live in an unostentatious style, in the two-storey 
wooden house to which they had moved when his 
fortunes began to mend. 

That he had a competence, or some business whicl 
yielded, at least, the_most ample means of present 


curity against the future; and hig mother and sister 
often tried to check him in seemingly extravagant 
expenditures. 

“Tt would be better to be a little'more economical,” 
his mother said, one day ; “and then, if there be any- 
thing to spare, let poor Alfred travel this autumn. He 
grows thinner and thinner, his appetite fails, and 
though he tries to keep up a show of spirits, I am 
sure he is miserable.” 

“Good heaven, mother ¥’ said Charles, “‘ why have 
you not spoken of this sooner? I—I have been so 
much engaged I have not noticed it. I thought he 
was quite comfortable, and that he would come freely 
to me for anything he wanted. Indeed, I know he had 
some hundreds, for which he does not seem to find 
any use.” 2 

“Because he does not think he can afford to spend 
it for anything but necessaries.. He told Laura, only 
yesterday, that he ought to be doing something, and 
not living here upon you.” 

“Bless me! I had no idea of this, He must not 
feel like that. Ihave been very blind and thought- 
less. 

“ But what can you do for him now ?” 


“ Anything you think proper. Anything he 
wishes.” 

“ Perkaps you don’t appreciate the cost. Heought 
not to travel alone——” 


“He shall have a servant, and go where he wislies. 
He shall be stinted in nothing. Call him, Laura, 
if you can get him away from his books, to which 
he adheres too closely. Call him, and let’s have 
it settled.” 

“ His books keep up his spirits more than anything 
else, I believe. He has translated half a quire of 
odes from ‘ Horace,’” said Laura ; “and I don’t know 
but that he has taken to writing poetry himself.” 

“ Well, I am glad that he finds anything to interest 
him. Poor fellow! he has had trouble enough.” 
When Alfred came he demurred to the proposed 
plan of travel. 

“T think it’s quite bad enough,” he said, “that [ 
am playing the drone at home, and bringing noting 
in the hive, without wasting Charles’s money, which 
is needed for your support, mother, and Laura's. 
Think how much I have already cost him.” 

“ Well, you are worth all you cost, Alfred,” said 
his. brother, laughing, “and I want to have my way 
in the matter. Don’t you enjoy travelling?” 

“Yes, everybody does, I believe.” 

“Well, then—you enjoy it—it will benefit your 
health—and we al wish to get rid of you. There are 
three reasons for your going. As to your rer- 
vant——” 

“ Servant!” echoed Alfred, in amazement. 

“ Why, yes; we decided that before you came in. 
You are feeble, Alfred, and need looking after. If 
Luke is not too old—-” 

“Sure enough, there’s Luke—we never thouht 
of him,” added the mother. 

“He would be far better than astranger. You 
can rely upon him, and he would be in some respects 
a companion to you.” 

“That he would,” replied Alfred ; “ we could talk 
over old times together, but——” 

“ No—no—no more ‘buts’ now. The question is 
settled, excepting as to where you are to go. That 
I will permit you to decide for yourself.” 

“ Abroad !” said the major. 

“JT should be ashamed to go there until I had 
first seen something of my own country. If I could 
do both——” 

“Of course you can,” Charles interposed. “ Don’t 
let us have any more ‘ifs’ now.” 

“ Well, I cannot understand it,” said Alfred, laugh- 
ing heartily, “ but I'll go. I'll spend a month sceing 
various places, and then I'll return here for a short 
visit. I think [’ll spend the winter in Italy, and in the 
spring make the grand tour. I'll take Luke fora 
servant, if hoe likes to go; if not, I'll find a youner 
man. What do you say to that ?” 

“ All right,” answered Charles. “‘ That’s the way ! 
want to hear you talk. I’ll see that you don’t lack 
for the wherewithal.” 

Luke was glad enough to travel as a servant to lis 
young friend, for, though old, he was sufficiently 
strong and active for the light duties that were likely 
to be imposed upon him. So it was decided, and they 
were not long in making preparations. 

“T think I will go down to the army, in the first 
place, if I can get a pass,” the lieutenant said. “I 
should like to see some of my old comrades, and per- 
haps I can get some news of Mr. Hartley, who has not 
answered my last letter.” r 

“T can get a pass for you,” Charles replied; * at 
least I know a man who can, and will,” 

“What can’t you do, Charles?” said Laura, “i 
should like to know.” 

“T can’t satisfy your curiosity, Laura.” 

“ No, that you can’t, until you tell me where ail 








was given me ‘to love.. If he be in heaven, he can 


support, his relations well knew, but they felt no se- 





your money comes from,” was the laughing reply. 
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“I repeat, it will all stop short one of these days, and 
then we'll be—»" 

“Eh? Well, let’s enjoy it till it does stop, say I.” 

“For shame, Laura! “To talk like that, when you 
see how difficilt ;it has, been to overcome Alfred’s 
soruples. Agd you: know ‘these doubts displease 
Chaxles.” 

“ Yes, mether, but it is-so provoking not to know.” 

“I think I shall have to [et Laura feel alittle of the 
privationghe ig so- fond of predicting.” 

“Oh, -ypu. can’t, Charles. I have, everything I 
want, aud aore money than I can spend .ia two 
mouths ; and,you’ll be sure to be good-natured again 
bofore, that time comes round.” 

“Very well. I suppose you'll have to go un- 
punished,,then. But, if you'll keep my secret, ¥'ll 
be obliged to you.” 

“Keep)it? But I don’t know it.” 

“Of course not. I conldn’t think of tempting your 
infirmity so-far as to tell you. ‘Keep what you do 
know of it, and then we shall be very good friends, 
1 daresay. 

Soon after Alfred's departure Charles resalved to 
pay a visit to the Hastings family, and also to 
gratify his curiosity as to the modus operandi in 
securing,his, treasures. He should be away nearly 
a week, he said, and the day after he Jeft home a 
letter was received. by his mother, directed to 
Lieutenant Lee,,.marked in broad and school-boy 
one in acorrer of the envelope, “In great 
iaste.” 

It was only after mach deliberation, and in view 
of the fact that it could not be forwarded ‘to Alfred 
until they received advices from him, that'Mrs. Lee 
and Laura decided to violate the seal of this mys- 
terigus epistle, the chirogtaphy of which denoted 
anything but an experienced and elegant penman. 


CHAPTER XXXL 


Tne first. act of both mother and daughier, on 
opening -the jetter, was to look for the signature, 
aud ¢hoy. uttered. joint exclamation as their eyes 
fell upon it : 

“ Louis Harthey !’ 

The eontents were as follows : 


* Dear Lrevrenant,—You wil be ‘glad ‘to heer 
that i hev escaped, and are now imthis:city ; but i'll 
tell you particulars when 4ve-meat. ishev found ‘out 
ware-you live, and shall come and sea you to-morrer. 
[am rather feable to-day, hopin’ you are-well and 
to hum ireman yours to command 

“Louis Harney.” 


Mrs. Lee and Laura looked at each other in sur- 
prise and sorrew when they had.read' this letter. 

“Why, I thought he was. quite a gentleman, from 
Alfred’s.account of him,” said Laura ; “ and it seems 
he is a low, ignorant fellow.” 

“He must be very good though,” said the mother ; 
“and we can’t expect much from a.common soldier 
in the way of education.” 

“No; but how could Alfred become &0 attached to 
him? No matter. TI am very glad he has escaped, 
and we owe him too much to criticize him very 
clesely. Wemust ask him to come and stay with us, 
| suppose ?” 

“Why, yes, we cannot do less than that; and 
then, when Charles returns, he will know what 
farther .to do.” 

The next morning, when their pfomised visitor 
arrived, the ladies were gratified to find him better 
locking and better dressed than his letter had led 
them .to expect. He was a stoutish young man, 
seemingly about twonuty-five years old, a rather 
handsome face, a red spot in each cheek, whiskers, 
and a pair of black, sharp-looking eyes; he was 
clad in 9 stit of gray, not much the worse for wear, 
with fine boots, slightly cracked, and a soft hat. 

He was very talkative, miking instant inquiries 
for “the lieutenant” as he shook hands with the 
ladies, and professing the greatest disappointment on 
hearing Of Tris absence. 

“Don’t know what I shall do,” he said. “ I’ve been 
quite depending on him, you sé¢; haven't another 
friend, @nd, as I said, I'm quite—I don’t like to men- 
tion it—bat really quite destitoot.” 

Mrs. Leé begged him not to make himself uneasy 
ou that score, 

“Weare allso very, very deeply belioliien to you,” 
she said, pitting her handkerchief to her eyes. 

“Why, yes, I got the lieutenant’ ont of a ‘bad 
scrape, to be sure, and had to suffer for it, I can as- 
sure you.” 

“Ah, I am sorry to hear that. You know you 
wrote that your punishment’ was quite light, but I 
suppose you didn’t wish Alfred to worry about you.” 

“Exactly so. Yes, ma’am, that was it,” said the 
visitor. 

“What was your punishment ?” Laura ventured 
to ask. 





“The lash, ma’am ; sixty blows well laid on, three 
days running ; two weeks in the hole after that; on 
bread and water, and then another ‘flogging. Just 
lived through it, ma’am.” 

“ Dear me, it was terrible !’* saidthe widow. “ We 
ought to be for eyer obliged to-you, I'm sure. But you 
seem to look pretty well now.” 

“Yes, ma’am. All the résult of a good constitu- 
tion, ma’am. I picked up wonderfully as soon‘as I 
got away, and began to'get a little something good to 


eat.” 
®e- 


“But how did you get away?” 
“T'll tell you, ma’am. After I had- my last 
ging they put me beck in that same room that the 


_lientenant and I was in, just for a day or so, they 


said, till they knew where I was to go. And in the 
évening,- when the guard came in, to see all right 
for the night, f. leaped upon ‘him like a tiger-——” 

“Bless met” 

“Just like a tiger, ma’am, ‘with ‘both fists in his 
face, knocked him down, and-—~” 

A motion of the hand finished.this sentence, and 
elicited exclamations of horror from the ladies. 

Well, then I made my way across the country, and 
on the fourth morning I brought up on the banks of 
the river, when I swam out to a vessel that was 
going'to England, and they took me on beard.” 

“ Alfred will be delighted to hear of your escape,” 
said the widow, who vainly tried to subdue her 
horror of the sanguinary man, and to believe that 
he had done what was right. ‘He will come imme- 
diately home when he hears of your being here, but. it 
may be a week or more before our letters overtake 
him.” 

“No, no, mum—he's travelling for his: health— 
don’t let me be an hinderance to him, mum. I’ve 
suffered for him, and kin do it agin. Don’t call him, 
mum.” 

“ That’s spoken like Louis Hartley!” said Laura, 
“but we must not let the generosity be all on your 
side.” 

“Certainly not,” added the mother. “TI shall write 
to Alfred and Charles,at once, but in the meantime 
we. must ourselves assist Mr. Hartley, Laura.” 

“ You are very geod, but I would not take a pound, 
mum, if L didn’t owe a friend seven pounds, which 
he advanced for me to git these clothes, besides 
eight, pounds due for board, which is very high, and 
what I’m to do for the future is more’n I can tell, ’'m 
sure. But that isn’t, your business, ladies.” 

“I’m sure it is our business,” replied Mrs. Lee. 
promptly. “ What is a paltry sum of money com- 
pared to what-you have done for us?” 

Mrs. Lee and Laura now whispered apart, and 
after some consultation the mother came forward, 
saying aloud as she did so: 

“Tm sure that Charles would approve of it, or 
would blame us for doing so little. Take this,” she 
added; “it will.relieve your present wants, and 
when my son. comes home I am sure he will increas: 
it manyiold.” 

Theman wiped his eyes with rather a fine white 
handkerchief: for his circumstances, and then pro- 
ceeded quite deliberately to count the money upon a 
table. 

“Fifty pounds! I’m raly.ashamed to take so 
much,” he said, ““*but when I git ‘dentified and paid 
off you'll allow me to give this .all back agin, mum. 
Promise me that, mum!” 

“Tf my son consents,” replied the widow, with an 
air that seemed to say she was safe enough about 
that. 

*’Pon that ‘condition only I'll consent to receive 
it,” said the man, who had already buttoned his 
coat very tightly over the treasure. 

“ What disinteresteduess!” exclaimed the widow, 
in a low voice to Laura. “In what school do you 
soldiers learn so mach nobleness of character ?”’ 

“T never went to school much. It comes nat’ral, 
Good mornin’, ladies.” 

“How frank and literal! You willcome and see 
us again as soon as my son comes‘home?” 

“ The lieutenant? Oh, heavens! yes, mum ; in 
course.” 

“But, Charles, my younger son will be ‘home in 
four or five days, and he-willso long to see you.” 

“ T shall be so happy to meet him. I shail come 
as soon as he returns, perhaps before. 1 know the 
way now, mum; I know the way. Goad-bye!” 

The gratefuliman did not forget his munificent 
friends. He came the next day with a:most sorrow- 
ful face, to say that he was utterly ruinedand undone 
for ever, and that he had only looked in to bid them 
good-bye before leaping into the river or blowing out 
his brains. 

When the terrified women had begged him to be- 
come quiet and to tell what was the matter, he pro- 
ceeded to say that he had beem robbed by a fellow- 
lodger of his poeket-book, containing every shilling 
that his friends had given him on the preceding 
day. 





“Tell the dear lieutenant, anum, that my lyst 
prayers were forhim,” hesaid, “but. I mever can sur- 
vive such a calamity.” 

“Stop, Mr. Hartley, stop!” said the distracte7 
widow. “ Only wait till my son Charles comes——” 

“It’s impossible, mum,” said: ithe :distressed man, 
beating his forehead and pulling at @ handful of hai; 
which did not come. “ No; Lask nothing now b: 
death, and that I will have.” 

Pale and trembling, the mother.and danghter con- 
sulted together. 

“I'll give him twenty pounds of «my moncy, ino- 
ther,” said Laura. “I’m sure Lought:not to hesitate 
@ moment.” 

*Good—good-bye!” ‘said «the :desperate man. 
seizing the door-handle. 

“ Wait—wait, Mr. Hartley! Itvshall be made 
good. Laura has gone to get you another tweuty.” 

“Can I believe: my:ears! Whati angels are in this 
house! But it shall -be ‘returnéd some day. 
mum, that’s the kind of man Louis Hartley is.” 

The money was brought and laid down with trem- 
bling fingers; it was taken up: end counted by 
very steady ones, and+was securely . pocketed ani 
buttoned up as before. 

“ You have saved a life this day, ladies,” said th» 
late determined suicide; “and what happiness 
oughtn't that to give:youwhen- you ley down in you 
beds!” 

“TI am sure the thought;is.delightfal, and is worth 
a great deal more than the money.” 

“ Of course itis. .Good;morning, ladies.” 

The visitor went out,-but put his head back to 
ask what was the earliest day on which Mr. Charles 
Lee’s return could be hoped for. 

“* Twill be three days:at the soonest.” 

“ Ah, Lam sorry it is-so,lomg ; but Vl come aad 
see you then, perhaps before.” 

Mrs. Leeand daughter, though disappointed in tlio 
want of culture and refinementin Alfred's friend, felt 
assured of his honesty, and they-were delighted to 
have made him some return for all -his self-sacrificing 
generosity. 

Thenext day their joy-was heightened by an ex- 
traordinary circumstance. While perusing the morn- 
ing newspaper Laura discovered and read aloud to 
her mother the following advertisement : 


“To Lieutenant Alfred Lee—The subscriber 
desires an interview for ‘the purpose of obtaining 
information with regard: to Louis Hartley, otherwise 
called Eldon, a late féllow prisoner of Mr. Lee’s. Any 
person who will send Mr. Lee’s address to the under- 
signed, at the Hotel, -will confer’a'favour on ap 
afflicted parent. Gao. ‘ELpon.” 


Laura read this-notice breathlessly, and said: 

“Oh! isn’t this delightful? We ean bring father 
and son together now, aud make both so happy. but 
there seems some mystery about it, too. Louis 
Hartley, otherwise called Eldon. Tl write Mr 
Eldon.a note immediately, shall I not, mother?” 

“Yes, I should say that would be the proper 
course.” 

“ And—and I won't tell him:that his son is in town. 
I'll only say that herwill get information of him by 
calling here. It will be so delightful to surprise 
them both by a meoting,.and.then we shall see it all, 
eh?” 

“ Yes—yes, that will be eharming ; you are really 
quite ingenious.” 

It was past mid-day when Laura discovered the 
advertisement, and when she had written her noice 
and taken it to.the post-office the afternoon was well 
advanced. 

“T fear he will not get.it-until morning,” she said, 
“ but it is the best I can‘do.”” : 

But as they did not. much expect to see Mr. 
Hartley on that day the ladies: thought a little delay 
in the receipt of the.mote would be of no conse- 
quence. 

They were agreeably disappointed. v4 

Their grateful friend returned a little before dark, 
looking particularly ‘happy.and comfortable, and with 
a decided alcoholic odour in his breath. 

But the ladies were.so-happy ,with their secret, 
so full of the joyous surprise which they had in re- 
serve for Alfred’s friend.and, rescuer, that they. re- 
ceived him with increased. cordiality, and found ex- 
euses for everything amiss. 

He unhesitatingly accepted .an invitation to siay 
to tea, and his friends resolved to detain him, t! 
possible, through the evening in the hope of Mr 
Eldon’s arrival, 

They did not find this.a:difficult tesk. “ 
Louis was very sociable, talked ireely aud in 
lively manner on all topics, but when the subject of 
Alfred’s escape came, up, which.it did every few 
minutes, he seemed to avoid details and to confine 

himself as far as.possible to genexalities. 

He seemed to be more than usually observant too, 
closely eyeing some costly articles of vertu in the 
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room, and taking especial notice of the watches and 
chains of his friends. 

As the evening wore away he complained of being 
ill, and remained for an hour in such a faint state, 
inhaling heartshorn, though without any diminution 
of the red spots on his cheeks, that Mrs. Lee begged 
him to stay all night, lest he might drop down on 
his way home. 

“Thank you; I—I believe I will,” he said, “if it 
won't inconvenience you too much. I’m really a little 
ifraid to go out.” 

“Then we'll have him here in the morning when 
lis father comes,” Mrs. Lee said to Laura, “ for it’s 
so late now I don’t think he'll come to-night.” 

Re it happened very well, Laura thought—and 

3 their guest seemed to think it saneaee better 
for-him to-retive ‘was “permitted “to 

worse he was 


to be sent for without delay 
He ne ques to-his 


stisfeotion. 
‘ vemindéd him of \his-dear friend 


» Anything that 
was 80 ,he-eaid. 

in, oan ‘¢orn of mind, the affa- 
lle guebtabked some; 


‘some questions of the-servant, who 
t, whic 


‘roompary.girl?’ho said ; “the 


h she owas 


his light took from his coat pocket several short 
‘pieces of wire of different thicknesses, a hooked in- 
strument of steel, and other curious-looking tools. 

In a short time the lock was broken, and the lid 
lifted; but while these things were occurring the 
sleepers below stairs had not been altogether undis- 
turbed. 

Mrs. Lee, who had gone to sleep with her mind 
charged with solicitude for her guest, was 
awakened even by the light steps overhead, and hav- 
ing aroused her daughter, she requested her also to 

“Tam sure Mr. Hartley is up,” she said, “and if 
so; he must be worse. What shall we do?” 

“Why, mother, there seems td be somebody walk- 
ing about in the back room,” replied Leura; “ what 
can-he be doing in there ?” 

“ Perhaps he walks in his#le@pjor—or that stupid 
girl may have put him in ‘thewrong room. “He may 
faint away there all alone.” 

r ‘Oh no, mother, he'll certainly eeme-dlown if the be 


wt shall put on my dressing-gown and.go — 
inquire. Suppose it wasamy -son dll -ameng “stran 
?” 


The widow did as she had proposed. She went up- 
stairs-and knockedat the ‘door‘of “her .guest’s room, 
who, after a little delay, eametothe-keyhole and in- 
quired'who was there. 


“It is I, Mr. ” aid the widow, “you 


Hartley, 
« “Te 8 Mister Oharley'eysir}when héiis at-home, but gare ill, I know, for ‘we ‘have sheard you “ip*a'long 
time.” 


.e's away mow, ” 
ae rooms?” 


on this !floor?” 


om downstairs. “So ‘has Major’ odd. and T sbeap 
in the attic.” 
“Oh, yes, Isee. “Iotilyvaidk in casé Dshouldbe 
ill, and have'to-simméeon*anyone. Bit’ no doubt I} 
hall get through ‘the might “comfortably, though: I 
mayhave to get upatidigo*tovthe window for air, as 
I often do when have hese faint attacks.” 
“Yes, sir.’ 
“You needn't mind me if you hear me up,unless 1 
ull to you.’ 
“ Yes, sir—no, sir.” 


ve-a béd- 


CHAPTER XXXII, 


We have said that Charles Lee had invested nearly 
lalf of his large fortune in Government securities, 
whieh was both wise and patriotic. But he had done 
something less wise than this, for the bonds which 

> had bought, although all “coupon bonds” and 
iyable to bearer, he had deposited in a large locked 
runk in his sleeping-room, without any other pre- 
aution than-to warn his mother and sister to take 
special care of the trunk in case of fire. 

Of its immensely valuable contents they knew 

thing, and the careless young man had never given 
i‘uought to the fact that he might as well have left so 

any bank bills exposed to the hand of the burglar. 
had not even had the forethought to make a 
nemorandum of the numbers of his bonds, which 
sight enable him to stop payment of them in case of 
Oss. 

If Mrs. Lee had known what treasure her house 
contained she would have felt safe on account of the 

resence of her visitor, whose integrity and courage 

.e considered alike unimpeachable. 

Perhaps it was with the purpose of obtaining some 
dea of the premises and property that the young 

an, shortly after the servant had withdrawn, opened 

e door which communicated with Charles’s room, 
iad, holding the lamp in his hand, looked in. A 
glance showed that’ it was a handsomely furnished 

om, with marble top bureau and tables, a large 

irvor, mahogany bedstead, and that there was a 

avy, substantial-lookiag trunk standing near the 

ad of the bed. 

He did not go in, but closed the door and took from 

ie of his pockets a smail-box of wax matches, which 
\elaid upon a table beside his lamp. He then blew 

ut his light, and removing only his boots threw him- 
elf on the outside-of the snowy counterpane which 
eal Alfred’s bed. 

About two hours later,;when the house had become 

rfeetly silent, the strange man arose and lighted 

s lamp, turning the wick down so that it emitted 

it a feeble ray. 

Having made sute that his door was locked and 

‘tthe window curtains were drawn, he passed 
vith his dim ‘light into the back room, where after 

ilar preeautions: he ‘made a hasty examination of 

® room without any satisfactory results. The bureau 
awers were not loeked, but he found nothing in 
em but clothing, which he turned over carelessly, 
if looking for something: more valuable,and at the 
ne time small end portable. 

He next knelt before the trunk and-putting down 


ol 


‘“Y-yes, Ichave besn’worse atid have been - -open- 
Jing the windows, frentsand sbatk,‘to get a little air. 
I’m better now, thenk —" 

“T shall certainly up me of thegirls.andsend 
I «know -yowoughtto 


for my ‘doctor, Mr. Hartley. 
have him.” 


“Bymo means, ‘ma'am. I’m much obliged—but Bm }; 
‘much *better,and I should not see him ‘if ihe 
came. I don’t believe in doctors.” 

Aiter.a little farther eollequy Mrs. Lee retired, 
‘satiefied*that she had done her whole duty, and her 
guest resumed -his work with increased caution-and 
silence. 

The interruption had occurred almost at the 
moment that the trunk had been forced open, and 
the inquisitive man now began hastily to explore the 
interior. 

One of the first objects which met his view was 
an oblong metallic box, about a foot lang and eight 
or ten inches in width and depth—locked, and 
rather heavy. 

It was the depository of Charles’s bonds, and the 
burglar placed it carefully on a chair, while he looked 
farther, and took up from the bottom of the trunk 
an old watch, and a few trinkets, which he slipped 
into his pockets without closer inspection. 

He then wrapped the tin box up in his pocket- 
handkerchief, for he did not dare to force it open, 
and retiring to his room on tip-toe he remained per- 
fectly quiet for full two hours, after which he de- 
scended and let himself out at the front door without. 
difficulty. 

The widow’s slumbers were peaceful for the re- 
mainder of the night, and so were Laura’s, who 
was up in good time the next morning, superin- 
tending the breakfast preparations for her brother's 
friend and rescuer, for whose appearance below 
stairs they waited long in vain. 

One of the servants had found the front door 
unlocked in the morning, but, not doubting that it 
was the result of her own remissuess on the preced- 
ing night, she was careful not to mention so trifling 
a circumstance. 

Breakfast waited long for Louis Hartley—so long 
that Laura became impatient, but still the mother 
refused to have him disturbed. 

“He has been awake half the night,” 
“ Pray let him sleep a little now. 
medicine.” 

“But it is past nine, and everything will 
s,oiled.” 

“ Well, if we don’t hear him up inhalf an hour, I 
will call him,” replied the mother. 

Before that time had elapsed there was a violent 
ringing at the door—and Laura, looking out from 
the breakfast-room window, exc!aimed: 

“Here are a gentleman 
Probably it’s Mr. Eldon and his wife.” 

“ All right then,” replied the widow. “They are 
early, but they are very impatient, of course.” 

A short, stoutish, sour-visaged man it was that 
Laura had thus caught sight of, and one whose coun- 
tenance did not quite accord with the idea of an 
afflicted or affectionate parent. Let us take a look | 


she said. 
It is better than 


of what had been a belle and a beauty twenty years 
before), he was admitted by a servant into Mrs. 





lady and her daughter. 


be | 


and lady—strangers. | 


at him as, followed by a small, meek’ wife (the ghost | 


Lee’s parlour, where they awaited the arrival of that | 


Half farmer and half lawyer, in a village, Mr. 
Eldon’s dress and deportment was a mixture of the 
two characters, for he wore thick. boots and gray 
pants, with a satin vest, black broadcloth coat, a 
slouch hat, and a sealand chain hanging from his fob 
in old-time style. His face was free from beard, his 

iron-gray hair, thin and grizzly, straggling over @ 
receding forehead, beneath which a pair of small, 
lead-coloured eyes twinkled, and became very stony 
in their expression at.times. If we add that he was 
dark-skinned and had a little nose tipped with red, 
perhaps he will be sufficiently described. 

“T know it'll amount to nothing, Maria,” he said, 
crossly, “but you must be satisfied, I suppose.” 

“ And poor Celia is so anxious,” replied the wife, 
deprecatingly, as if afraidto claim anything for her- 
self. 


“Oh yes, anxious, you women are always anxious. 
What good does it do?” 

“But Miss Lee certainly says——” 

“T tell you it will amount to nothing, except our 
expenses ‘to town.” 

“But you had business here.” 

“You ‘liadn’t. ‘Then there’s the advertisement, 
too. Allmoney thrown away, and I told you it 
would‘be so. And all for a worthless—obstinate 


“ Don't—don't say that-of*himaow. Think what 
he has suffered,” ~seid the dafy, upititing 4a small 
‘kerhief to-her eyos-atid retwning if very. quickly to 
her t. 

“ Butithere vas no ap agg there'll 
be nonewhén wesgo'bask, I®know. Nothing but 

pering—” 


whim 
Bat. Celia——” \ 
The*deor: rm aid’Mrs. Leeand her daughter 
éntered-at “this! junetire, a little embarrassed. Mr. 
“Eldon, “whohad \diwurs’s letter crumpled ‘up in his 
“dnitreduedd himself without miterence 

to ‘bskawite, -whonhe treated as a cypher. 
“Mify name is‘\Bidon,” shewaid. “This letter, 
which I receivéed/in ‘answer to*en-advertisement, is 


3. Well, I am obliged to you, miss; and now 
I will tell you briefly my business. I have a run- 
away son—an undutiful, disobedient——” 

“Oh, George!” expostulated a weak voice. 

“No matter. We have a son, Louis Eldon, who 
is, or was, in the army, having run away and enlisted 
without my leave, and——” 

“ But—but he never would have done it, if—if 

“Cannot you keep still?” asked the husband, turp- 
ing upon her fiercely. ‘“ Does it take two to tell this 
story, or one? That's what I want to know.” 

* Go on, George,” the wife replied, with another 
hasty application of the kerchief. 

“ As I was going to say,” continued the man, “ we 
heard that he took the name of Hartley when aM en- 
listed, and having seen in the published accounts of 
your brother’s escape the name of one Louis Hartley 
who was said to be his fellow- -prisoner, and to have 
aided him in getting off 

“ Yes,” said the widow, who had listened very ea- 
gerly, and witha very happy expression. 

“ Having seen this, I say, wo naturally guessed 
that it was the same person—a guess which a letter 
since received from Louis by his mother confirmed. 
We now know it is our—our son.” 

“ Yes.” 

“But Louis’s letter was written before Mr Lee’s 
escape, of which, of course, it gives no hint, though 
it speaksof your brother as his friend.” 

“ Ves. ” 

“Now, what we want is to know whether this 
foolish fellow, who put his peck iz jeopardy so un- 
necessarily, has been heard from sincethe lieutenant’s 
escape—whether he is alive, in short, and—and all 
that you know about him.” 

The widow’s face had lost a little of its radiant 
gladness during this rude speech ; but -when, at its 
close, the pallid mother of Louis rose tremblingly, 
land came forward with a very eager expression to 
| hear the answer, her benevolent look was sufficient 
reply, and she could contain her secret no longer. 

Laura, who had. been addressed by the stranger, 

looked to her mother for a reply, and the latter 
said. quickly 

“Do wees Hi so distressed, my dear woman! for 
— have the very best of news for you. 

a hank—thank heaven.” 
Now, Maria, don’t be 
Lin “But, in the first place, I should tell :you that my 
| Son, the lieutenant, is absent from, or het” 

“Oh, we know ‘that,” replied Mr. Eldon, * from 
your daughter’ 's letter.” 

“ Or, I was going to add, lie would have been the 
first to greet the parents of his preserver 

“ Yow are very kind,” murmured tac mother. 

“Well, om t interrupt her,” said Mr. Cidom 
*Tot's arrive at the end of it.” 
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‘In short, then,” added the disturbed widow, 


“your son is alive, and he is well. 
he is in this house.” 

“In this house? George! George! Do you hear | 
that?” exclaimed Mrs. Eldon, looking, with over- 
flowing eyes, to her severe husband for some show 
of gladness at last. 

‘It was exactly like him not to come home,” said 
the father, gruffly. | 
“He reached here quite destitute,” resumed the 
widow, “and naturally came directly to us, and we 

have been so glad to have been able to help him.” 

Mrs. Eldon, after a timid glance at her husband, 
threw her arms around the widow and kissed her, 
and then kissed Laura; after which she stealthily 
took out the little handkerchief again. 

‘If you have done with that kind of business,” 
said Mr. Eldon, “I should now like to see my son.” 

*Don’t—don’t be severe with him, husband,” said 
the mother. “ You know how Celiafeels. Speak— 
speak kindly to him, and he will go home with us, I | 
know. He is as gentle as a girl, if you only speak | 
kindly to him.” 

“TI think I know how to speak without so much ad- 
vice, Maria. Can we see him, madam? Where is 
he ?” 

“ Well, to tell the truth, he is not up yet.” 

“ That's like him, too. Ten o’clock in the morning.” 

“He was a little unwell in the night and did not 
get to sleep, I think, till very late. Breakfast has 
been waiting for him more than an hour, and we were 
just talking about calling him when you rang. I will 
vall him now.” 

Mrs. Lee left the room for that purpose, saying as 
she went out: 

“T won't tell him that you are here. It will be 
such an agreeable surprise when he comes down.” 

They waited long and impatiently for her return, 
aud when at last she came she was looking much dis- 
appointed. 

“It’s very strange,” she said, “but he—he’s really | 
gone !” | 

“That's like him, too,” replied Mr. Eldon. 

“T knocked at his door along time,” resumed the | 
widow, “and then I called Sarah and told her to 
open it gently and look in. She looked in and then 
entered ; she says the bed has never even been 
opened, and Bridget says that the front door was un- 
‘ocked when she came down this morning.” 

“It’s very strange,” said the pallid Mrs. Eldon. 

“No, it is not,” said her husband, “nothing is 
strange that that boy docs, unless he should do 
something reasonable.” 

“Oh, I am sure he was ill and went to see a 


More than that, 
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[THE ROBBERY OF THE COUPON BONDS. ] 


doctor,’ resumed the widow. “I wanted to send 
for one, but he wouldn’t let me.” 

The parlour door opened and Bridget rushed in, ex- 
claiming : 

“ If you plaze, ma’am, the house is robbed intirely! 
Mister Charles’s great trunk is broken open, and all 
the bureau drawers—and everything gone—and we 
found one of the villain’s tools on the floor before 
the teunk.” 

Mrs. Eldon had swooned before the servant was 
half through this speech, and even her husband 
turned pale, and for once seemed too much agitated 
to make a remark. 

Mrs. Lee and Laura, and Major Todd (the 
major had glided silently into the room some 
minutes before) were scarcely less excited, and 
while the old gentleman hurried upstairs with a view 
to learn the extent of the loss, the widow and her 
daughter gave their attention to the resuscitation of 
the fainting woman. : 

She was soon restored to consciousness and 
misery, and about coincident with her recovery the 
old major returned to say that if Charles had any- 
thing valuable in his trunk, it was gone, as no- 
thing remained but his clothing. 

“Oh, I know there must have been something of 
great value in it,” replied the terrified Laura, “ for he 
charged us so many times over to see to it in case 
of fire.” ° 

The benevolent widow had tried to prevent this 
being said before Louis’s mother, but all was confu- 
sion, astonishment and grief. 

“ Perhaps—perhaps he didn’t do it,” she said to 
the stunned and appalled mother. 

“T cannot—cannot believe it. 
Louis! Oh, no! no! no!” 

Mr. Eldon, who had been walking the room for some 
minutes, stopped and said: 

“How much worse is it than disobedience to 
parents, and running away? It is only another step!” 

“ Oh, he never would !—never—if—if you had been 
a little more gentle with him, George. Never— 
never!” 

“Bosh! If he could have been master, he would 
have stayed at home, of course. But he must enlist, 
and we all know what kind of a school for morals the 
army is. It’s a bad business—a dreadful bad one. 
Prison of course.” 

Mrs. Eldon shrieked, and the widow quickly said: 

“No, no, no. - My son never will prosecute, I am 
sure. Whatever Louis is he saved Aifred’s life. and 
that obligation can never be cancelled. He never 
will prosecute!” 

“If they don’t somebody ‘else may,” said Mr. 


My Louis! My 
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Eldon. “ We must find him, and get him sent off to 
sea—to China or Japan, or some more distant place, 
if there be any.” 

“Where we shall never—never sce him again. 
Oh, it is too horrible! It will kill Celia, and—and— 
oh, if we could only all have died, Louis and all, 
long ago, before this terrible thing happened—while 
he was innocent, innocent—oh, what a sweet word 
that is!” 

In the height of her great sorrow Mrs. Eldon 
seemed momentarily to have lost her habitual awe 
of her husband. She walked the room franticly, 
she wrung her hands, and she no longer tried to 
stop the course of the tears which ran in streains 
down her cheeks. 

“You forget that Mrs. Lee is alsoa sufferer by this 
affair,” said her husband, at last. 

“ Yes, yes, I forgot, I beg her pardon. But money 
seems so small a matter now. He shall give it all 
back—madam—all—I know he will if I can see him. 
But, oh, that will not give him back to me pure and 
innocent, innocent, innocent! Oh, heaven, that can 
never be!” 

What could be said to lessen grief like this? The 
widow and her daughter did what they could to soothe 
her, and even Mr. Eldon was melted into something 
like mildness. . 

After a little while he proposed to depart, alleging 
imperative business, and promising to see the Lees 
again before he left the town. 

“If I can find my son,” he said, “and he has not 
already lost or squandered your property, all will be 
well in that respect. It shall be restored.” Es 

“ And if it be lost, we will make it good, George. 

“ T don’t know about that.” 

“ But I have alittle property—that shall all go to- 
wards it.” 

“ T don’t know about that either. But we'll doour 
best to find him. I have not much hope myself, e=pe- 
cially if he has made a large haul, but I shall adver- 
tize, and perhaps he will come to us—on your pro- 
mise not to prosecute. May I put that in the adver- 
tisement ?” 

“Oh, yes, yes,” replied the widow. 

“ Very well, I'll try. Come, Maria,come.” __ 

But Maria proved unable now to walk without ail. 
The strength of her first excitement had passed, and, 
having sat down, she found it @ifficult to rise—and 
another swoon seemed imminent. 

Mrs. Lee and Laura begged that she might siay 
with them through the day ; te husband after sowe 
demur consented, and wentalone, promising to retur2 
for her in the evening. 

(70 be continued) 
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THE GOLDEN HOPE. 
By Mrs. H. Lewis. 
—_—_—_@———_— 
CHAPTER XXIII. 
I will commune with you of such things 
As want no ears but yours. Shakespeare. 
’Tis necessity 
To which the gods must yield; and I obey. 
Beaumont and Fletcher. 

Mr. Forsytue stooped and raised the prostrate 
figure of Cecile from its position on the ground at his 
feet, and bore it to a wooden bench near at hand, one 
of a row that lined the walk at intervals. He had 
scarcely accomplished this task, and had not yet 
made an attempt towards the recovery of the maiden 
from her swoon, when the ayah came running up, 
breathless and frightened, pushing him aside as 
if he had been a meddlesome child. She bent over 
her darling, murmuring words in Hindostanee, which 
of course Mr. Forsythe failed to comprehend, chafed 
the small, lifeless hands, kissed the pallid brow in a 
distracted sort of way, and finally, as she grew calmer, 
she drew from her pocket a tiny jewelled vinai- 
grette, which she held to the nostrils of her young 
mistress. The pungent salts it contained, added to 
Renee’s previous exertions, quickened the returning 
consciousness of Cecile; she moved slightly and 
uttered a low, faint moan of terror. 

Mr. Forsythe retreated a few steps, watched the 
scene with folded arms, and with a strange smile on 
his sinister countenance. 

“My darling, my sweet one!” said Renee, softly, 
in the musical accents of her native tongue. ‘ Look 
up and tell me who has dared to whiten the cheeks 
Renee loves so well—who has dared to frighten my 
blue-eyed birdling into the semblance of the dead ?” 

The voice and the words completed Cecile’s res- 
toration to consciousness. She opened her eyes and 
lifted her head from her attendant’s bosom, looking 
around her with a wild and frightened gaze. 

“ Where is he, Renee?” she asked. “Is he not 
here? Was it alla dream ?” 

“ Who, my darling? Darcy-——” 

“ Hush, Renee! Is not Mr. Forsythe here ?” 

“ He is!” said Mr. Forsythe, answering for him- 
self, as he stepped out of the friendly shadows that 
had enwrapped him. 

Cecile uttered a faint scream, and clung convul- 
sively to her attendant, who turned upon the intruder 
a glance fall of anger and menace. 

“Pardon my abruptness, Miss Cecile,” said Mr. 
Forsythe, with an excess of politeness. ‘“ I had no 























[MARGARET SOREL AGAIN PLEADS IN VAIN.] 


intention of giving an unpleasant termination to your 
evening’s stroll. Far be it from me to injure one 


hair of your head,” and his voice. grew singularly 


impressive. “ Donot treat me as your enemy, for I 
am your friend— your best and only reliable 
friend !” 

His tone gave a meaning to his words that went 
far to reassure Cecile. With a return of her usual 
courage, she withdrew herself entirely from theayah’s 
embrace, and said, with a forced smile: 

“You will think me very weak, Mr. Forsythe, to 
faint at the sight of. you. Probably you were as much 
startled at seeing me as I was at seeing you. I must 
give up my love of evening walks. Shall we return 
to mamma ?” 

She looked at him furtively and anxiously, as if 
trying to discover from his face whether he had wit- 
nessed her interview with Darcy Anchester. But Mr. 
Forsythe’s countenance was as expressionless as 
unchiselled stone. 

“Tf you wish, we will return to Lady Redwoode,” 
he answered, quietly. ‘But your present agitated 
appearance would alarm her, I fear. Take my arm, 
Miss Cecile, and let us walk up and down the avenue 
together until you are yourself again.” 

There was a tone of command underlying his invi- 
tation which Cecile was quick to perceive. With a 
faint shudder, and possibly a deepening paleness, she 
assented, and arose, taking his proffered arm. 

“ My darling,” said the Hindoo, anxiously and un- 
easily, “ you are notable to walk. After frightening 
you so Mr. Forsythe ought to take you to the house. 
The night air——” 

Cecile answered this remonstrance bya look which 
had the effect of quieting her nurse better than 
words could have done. The woman bowed her 
turbaned head meekly, her ear-rings tinkling like 
fairy bells, but it was easy to see that though she 
was silenced she was not satisfied. 

“Go back to the end of the walk,” said Cecile, 
pleasantly, and with no outward indication of the 
trouble that lay heavy and rankling at her heart. 
“You can warn us of any approach. Go!” 

Renee obeyed without a word. Cecile leaned more 
heavily upon Mr. Forsythe’s arm, and permitted him 
to lead her up and down the Acacia Walk slowly, 
and for some moments in silence. The young man 
was the first to a 

“ What a remarkable influence you possess over 
that ayah of yours,” he said, carelessly, his glance 
resting upon the figure of the Hindoo, as she stood 
like a statue at the end of the walk, dividing her at- 
tention equally between her duties as sentinel and 
the young couple, whose present movements were 





half a mystery to her. “ I never saw anything like 
her devotion to you. It is a remarkable freak in 
nature, is it not, that impelled her to prefer her fair- 
haired nurseling to her own grandchild, who is, 
as Imay say,a part of herself? 'Whem I see hor 
hovering about you it reminds me of Una and her 
lion. This Hindoo is only a half-tamed tigress, but 
you can lead her with a silken string, Miss Cecile. 
She looked at me afew minutes since as if she would 
rend me with her teeth, and even now you can see 
that ata word from you she would gladly spring upon 
me in a deadly attack!” 

Cecile looked up, her face strangely white, and her 
eyes glittering like. polished steel in the dim light. 

“Ts this what you wished to say to me, Mr. For- 
sythe ?” she remarked, in a tone she vainly endea- 
voured to render careless. 

“Not exactly, but it may serve as an introduction 
to my remarks,” replied her escort. ‘' I have won- 
dered that Renee did not accompany her grand- 
daughter to her new home, which will be disagree- 
able enough, I don’t doubt. But that Hindoo creature 
seems to be devoid of natural affection. All this, 
however, is only wandering from my subject. To 
come to the paint at once, Miss Cecile, I must inform 
you that I noticed your departure from the draw- 
ing-room an hour or so since; that I suspected 
there was something involved in it more than was 
apparent ; and that I followed you hither in time to 
witness your very interesting meeting and interview 
with Mr. Darcy Anchester, if 1 remember the name 
rightly !”’ 

Cecile pressed her hands tightly about his arm, but 
sheuttered no cry nor moan. There was no weakness 
in her heart as she listened to his assertion. She 
had expected it. His ease and carelessness of 
manner had not deceived her, and as she listened to 
his remarks about Renee she had nerved herself to 
meet calmly what she knew must follow. Every 
nerve now in her body was strung to its utmost 
tension. Every faculty of her brain was on the alert. 
Her courage and powers of self-possession were fully 
exercised in this trying moment, and ske appeared as 
unmoved as ifthe question under discussion were 
the most trivial one possible. 

Mr. Forsythe was disappointed at herreception of 
his statement. After her recent displays of weakness 
he had expected to be treated to au exhibitioa of 
shrieks, moans and tears. His respect for Cecile 
arose to a higher pitch, and he began to think that 
she would prove no mean antagonist, if she were 
resolutely to oppose her strength to his. 

“ Well?” said the girl, inquiringly. 

Mr. Forsythe was momentarily abashed et her 
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coolness, but it did not require a lor 
to him his feeling of supremacy. 

“ The gentleman is your lover, I suppose, who has 
followed you from India,” he said, quietly. “He 
called himself Anchester, and spoke of the marquis 
as his father. The eldest son of the marquis is 
younger than this man, and is at Oxford. I saw his 
name in the paper the other day as having been the 
winner in a boat-race. This lover of yours, then, is 
an adventurer, the nameless son of a dissolute peer, 
1nd he would make of you the ladder by whishthe 
hopes to climb to wealth and.a social position! AA 
pretty programme, truly, but one from whidh’I 
should think the fastidious and equally ambitious 
Miss Cecile Avon would shrink in horror !” 

“I do shrink from a union with him !” 4é@ilared 
Cecile, involuntarily. “Ihatehim! I lostheiim!” 

“I do not wonder at your hatred of him,%eaid@Mir, 
Forsythe, sympathizingly. “No young @ady, iit 
eems to me, could think for amoment withpleasure 
fajlying herself to such.a man. Butdovene so am- 
itious as you—one aeRO: Bermples. at mothingtowt- 

ain a high pesitionstito -temvvea dangerous Tival 
‘om her path—itumis&beshideors tortare even‘ito 
hink of marrying han?” ‘ 

* [do not understandyourdiusions, Mr; Forsythe,” 
aid Cecile, tremblingdinwpiteofiherself, 

“Do you not?” daquiréd Mr. "Fors ‘; ‘blandly. 
Permit me ‘then ttow “you. ill it not be 
iongh for metowsy thet Phavemot been blind to 
nur careerat Redwoode—that Dhavebeen cognizant 

all your prettyartetowin day Redwoode’s love 

id confidenve and ¢o pdadyship with dis- 

ust of your@ousin ? me to 
lare that T d the#eene of 

1st night, that I-know Helliee*¢o ‘be innocent of dll 

ity intentions towerds.eadyRedwoode, and that 

know you to-havebeen ith t poisoner 
the bareness?” 

~ What languageisthis<to me, Lady Rédwovile’s 

ughter ?” demandéd @ediile, oveith a show Sf just 

r. “If I were to repeatyeuarewords to mania 

» would expel you from the house “ 

But if I were to declare to her ladyship that I 
uld offer proofs of my statements, what then?” 
id Mr. Forsythe, quietly. “You told Lady Red- 

“le that you followed Hellice to her room. I 


x time 


to restore 





was standing on the upper landing and saw you 


ep into Lady Redwoode’s rooms, and more than | evenly balanced scales, and make the injured Hellice 


minute later Helliee followed you. You were 
lua and collected, with a deadly purpose expressed 
» your manner. Hellice was pale, frightened, and 
iistracted, intent on saving the baroness and you 
»—the one from death, the other from exposure | 
or remorse! 
Cecile could {not find voice to reply. Her armour 
ourage was not strong enough to resist this new 
d unexpected shock. She was overcome, dumb- 
unded, paralyzed. 
“ I could:say more than that,” resumed Mr. For- 
the, with the air of one who feels himself master. 
I could say to Lady Redwoode that she has been 
staken from the first in her estimate of a cha- 
ter, that it is Hellice who is noble, truthful 
1, and that you have been jealously 
gainst your cousin from the moment of your arrival. | 
yu see I understand you thoreughly, Cecile. But | 
return to Mr. Anchester. You dare not defy him |} 
; you would like todo. He holds you in his power, 


and ean ¢ rush you as easily as he could crush a shell | 


uy power than his—more at my mercy.” 


y 


ishand. I know the secret « 


ca do?” 
“ Yes, I do. 


f his pewer over 


faltered the girl, shrinking from him. | 
You .scé now that you are more in 





The wretched Cecile could: scarcely comprehend | 
changed aspect of affairs. With a wild instinct 
: flight she endeavoured to tear herself from Mr. 
‘orsythe’s detaining clasp, but he held her fast, smiling | 
r vain struggles. She had net voice enough to 
ill to Renee, of whose hidden casket of deadly drugs 
he thought longingly at that moment. If this new 
iterrible enemy could only be stilled for ever 
vith one of those subtle poisons, she thought she 
uld find strength to administer it to him herself. 
A sudden thought gave her hope. 
“Why have you told all this to me, instead of go- | 
x to Lady Redwoode ?” she asked, abruptly, turning 
wards him, and regarding him with a haggard face, 
vhich looked years ‘older than it hadlookeda minute 
Lore. 


“ Because w2 can be allies,” w he prompt re- 


"Allies! How so?” 
“T will be frank with y frank as your un- 
urtly Mr. Anchester,” replied Mr. Forsythe, with 
covert sneer. “To work together we must 
roughly understaad each other. I have said that 


ou-—as 


u are ambitious, that you will scruple at nothing 
» make yourself mistress of 
eiress of my uncle’s widow. 


Redwoode and _ the 
Now I am ambitious, | 





, and | 
"ale | 


| these impressive words. 


| for Mr. 
} juncture. 


| She thought briefly, keenly, and with stern firm- 
| ness. 


| She needed protection from’ Darcy Auchester. 


| given up. 
| more eligible. 
| able. 
oe ‘ 

without a title. 
| woode, the daughter and siste 
| was 


| thought of ealmly. 


too, and my ambition has the same end—to rule over 
the domain of Redwoode, There is more justice in 
my ambition than in yours. I come from the line of 
Redwoode, and my uncle intended to make me his 
heir. Ido not complain of my aunt’s treatment of 
me. ‘She hoped to repair her injustice to me'by 
bringing about a marriage between her daughter and 
myself, She is my best and truest friend, and I 
esteem her above all women—except one,” he added, 
nunder.his breath. “I would do anything, Cecile, 
anything fiat would make me master here. Suppose 
we joimourhands and interests!” 

“a domotwiderstand you!” 

““Supposevyeu become my wife, to speak more 
plainly,” said’ Mir} Forsythe, quietly. 

“ Butiyou domot love me. You love Hellice !” 

“You essed that secret, then? You are 
right—Idéifowe Hellice. I make no pretence of loving 
you, Ceeileynor even of greatlys@dmiring you. But 
you are @ever, with a-clevelligss after my own 
heart. I like a bold, ameefup’ ture like yours. 
I shall nottbe obligedowith yous feign a goodness 
I do not possess. Heltive? i is toomgood for me—be- 
sides, she #éfused me.’ rf 

Cecile Bit her lips angrilysaad*Sxelaimed : 

“Do you expect to win tne>whenhyou woowwith 
conipliments like¢hvese; Mr. AndrévtBorsythe ?” 

“ Compliments are uselesd bet we ents, Cecile. “Do 
you not redlize thedfact? ‘Shalbl compliment: you 
upew your goodness, Swern 8) wipueell 
rosity ?” sand “Mr. “Forsythe*mmeered. “It eamiiot 
be | phim that ‘you. are @ware of your imminent 
peril.and yet bargain for Se epimers. Let me 
present the ease to you Awcept me, and you 
strengthen your ‘position | woode ; you obtain 
an-ally whose interestsre ‘ittentical with yours, and 
who eT eee bering | to the 
name-end waee of Rediwoode. Refuse m 

“And ame wang 2?” inqtitre deville, as: thom made an 


I will.golto Mady Redwoode 


i 


tage. This Mr. Anchester is @n* r-@ad a 
coward, 
social rank. I will frighten him, bribe him, threaten 
bim, and induce him to declare to Lady Redwoode 
that you are the daughter of Horatio Glintwick! So 
small a thing as this man’s assertion would turn the 
heiress of these wide acres !” 

Cecile bowed her head that her enemy might not 
look upon her convulsed features. The anguish she 
| had meted out to her wronged cousin returned to 
| her own heart now in wild.waves of fear and horror. 
| She had gained a narrow pass in her life-history 
| whence to return on her steps was impossible, and 
to advance was to plunge headlong into a mist of 
darkuess no eyes could penetrate. 

“T—I dare not!” she gasped. 

“ You would brave me, then?” 

“Oh no, no, no!” Cecile almost shrieked. ‘“T will 
| phy you money, Andrew, any sum you may demand. 
| When I become mistress ‘here you shall have a 
princely income 

“T ask only that you shall marry me,” interrupted 
Mr. Forsythe, coldly. “The rest I can manage to 
suit myself!” 

“But Mr. Anchester will return in a month to 

claim me. If he learn of our engagement he will 
| denounce me!” and Cecile wrung her hands in 
| terror. 

“Marry me before he comes. I will meet him and 
protect you from him. Marry me, and you cling to 
a rock of safety. ‘Refuse me, and you go drifting 
down to certaim destruction!” 

Cecile calmed herself sufficiently to reflect upon 
She had no especial love 
Forsythe, but she did not dislike him. No 
thought of love, however, entered her brain at this 
Her marriage had become a question of 
expediency, of safety,-and not of girlish sentiment. 














She we ighed carefully her chancés on every 
There was no way of escapé, that was plain. 
She 
had dreamed of marrying a peer, of winning a title 
and social pre-eminence. Those dreams must be 
Of her two suitors Mr. Forsythe was the 
Tlis family was noble and irreproach- 
His name was highly esteemed, although 
His mother had been a Lady of Red- 


side. 


ar of ruling barons. He 
an especial favourite with the baroness, who 
would without doubt dower her daughter ‘hand- 
somely om the occasion of her marriage ‘with him. 
A union. with Mr. Anchester was not even to be 
A nameless adventurer, 4 man 
whom she would be obliged to rescue from his 
ignoble sphere—no, she could not marry him. 


who will do anything for%meney and |-o 


— 
grave deliberation. As may be judged from the bias 
of her thoughts, her verdict was given in favour of 
her present suitor. She glanced at him, observing 
his black eyes and hair, his florid complexion, with 
m9 secret satisfaction ‘that he was handsome, and 
sail 

“My choice is*hade, Andrew. If you will save me 
from Darcy Anchester, I -will'bevyour wife.” 

“ Within the morith ?” 

“Within a fortnight, if ‘Hike !” 

“Tt is settled, then,” "enia ir. "Porsythe, coolly, as 
if he had known beforehand -whatewotld be ler do. 
cision. “We will be married-a fortnight hence. We 
will go on our bridal tour, -and leave the field open 
during our absence'to Mr. Anchester. When winter 
comes we will go to town for the season, and yuu 
can shine in society to your heart's content, while 
I follow my own devices. The matter is quite 
settled ?” 

“ Quite so, Andrew.” 

“ Then let us go in endsunvance our engagement 
to Lady Redwoode. ‘Sheis dotibtless wondering at 
“Heche pecs d h propose, 

ecile aeceded to the akaine yr m0 
down “the ‘avenue towards he mattivn. nee 
rwaited at thevend of the -walk*antil-they came up, 







‘atid Cecile, in the ayah's native commiuni- 
eated-the-fact of her engagement, added, as the 
} Hindvorseowled fiercely at’ sa = What she 
was quite-satis fied projected “marrieze. 
- aa his morn- 
gyenr'rooms,” ‘said the 
‘Hindoo. nd read. mes@te, and a 
marriage, but the: ant one, 
ty pet. ‘Phere dows like 
ed up a 
cloud-so- ti “eormpletely. What 
could: that d shave ee? Disgraee—death ? 


Think twicepmy ae ‘dauphter ofthe sun, 
before you"tharty this #elén\of Hedweotle. Yet 
what ‘is written iswwitten, @tid: there is no‘tesisting 


Wand declare ts A IMkndwto¥your ‘disadvan- | fate! 


She ended her s@menition*with+atene expressive 

ntoWwhat she believédo be the 
Sune of destiny. Cecile ‘kad a vein of superstition 
in her nature, as has been said, and she shuddered at 
her ayah’s prophecy, yet believed its frustration to 
be impossible. 

“Well, Renee,” she answered, with assumed 
gaiety, “I will live while I do live. I am going to 
taste every pleasure, be-a queen in society, use my 
wealth with alavish handjand when that great cloud 
overtakes me I shall. haye no. lost opportunities of 
enjoyment to lament.” 

With a forced laugh that did not deceive the 
troubled Hindoo, Geeile resumed her way with Mr. 
Forsythe. They paused a moment at a fountain in 
the garden, and the girl plunged her hands into the 
cool waters, upon which lilies, with their long green 
leaves, floated, and bathed her eyes, which betrayed 
marks of recent tears. ‘The cool liquid seemed to 
refresh her weary brain, and her thoughts gathered 
strength and her heart renewed its courage during 
her brief delay by the fountain under the soft, sum- 
mer starlight. 

She was quite herself again when, leaning on Mr. 
Forsythe’s arm, she was condueted through the con- 
servatory into the drawing-room and Lady Red- 
woode’s presence—astute, clear-headed, shrewd, with 
an eye to her own advancement, at the expense of 
anyone who’might chance to stand ‘in her way. She 
came in, her golden hair about her head in pretty 
dishevelment, riz zed into a thousand tiny spiral ten- 
drils that stood out from her ‘tead like the burr 
around a chestnut; witha glow on her cheeks, a 
glow in her blue eyes, and a glow'on her lips; with 
her pale blue robe trailing after ‘her in shimmering 
waves, reflecting the light from the chandeliers ; 
and with a rosebud in her hand*which she had torn 
from its stem in passing through the flower-bordered 
aisles of the conservatory. 

Beautiful she was without’doubt, but one’charm of 
beauty was lacking ‘with Oerile, ‘That sweet and 
tender shyness, that delicate modesty; that indefin- 
able delieacy that distinguished Helli¢e, and which 
can be comparéd only to tho bloom ‘on ‘the cheek of 
a peach, to the purple bloom on the untouched grape, 
was painfully missing. 

Lady Redwoode aroused herself-at their entrance. 
and looked up at the young pair in surprise. 

Mr. Forsythe led his betrothed ‘directly to t! 
baroness, and said, smilingly : 

“Lady Redwoode, permit-me-'to introduce you to 
my promised wife. ° Cecile returns my affection for 
her, and we only’need your blessing ‘to complete our 
happiness.” 

Lady Redwoode looked from ‘one to ‘the ‘other in 
bewilderment. There*was nothing’of'the confusion 
and embarrassment péculiar'‘to’young and ardent 





It was strange that Cecile could at that mément 
weigh all these circumstances, ‘but she 


lovers in the manner of either. YNo ‘conseious blush 


did so with | tinged Cetvile’s cheeks, ao sweet,’ maidenty ‘shame 
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droopedhor gaze. She looked as unconcerned as if 
she ind been demanding'.a new. bonnet, while Mr. 
Forsythe seemed to assume 'the air of a master. 

“This is sudden,” ‘said her ladyship. “Are you 
sure you know your.own hearts, my children? Do 
you love my daughter, Andrew, with the love that 
will endure always ?” 

Mr. Forsythe replied in :the affirmative, while his 
thoughts wandered toa fairer form, a lovelier face 
than-that by his side—the face of the wronged Hel- 
lice. 

“And you, Cecile,” said the’ baroness, with in- 
creasing anxiety, “do you really love Andrew as a 
wife should love her husband—more ‘than all the 
world beside ?” 

Cecile was about to reply as her suitor had done, 
buf the thought that something more might’be ex- 
pected of her prompted her to assume a virtue she 
did not possess. She drooped her head, then moved 
forward and. knélt beside the baroness, pillowing her 
head upon her ladyship’s bosom. 

“T shall not be happy if you refuse your consent 
to our union, mamma,” she murmured. 

“Then itis granted,” declared Lady Redwoode, 
,or pure, sweet face brightening. “I desired-your 
sarriage above all things, my children. I shall have 
uo longer to reproach myself for defrauding Andrew 
i hisexpected inheritance.” 

She caressed her daughter tenderly, her pure 
Saxon loveliness transfigured-into angelic beauty by 
her maternal .love,sbutvas .she ipressed her lips to 
Cecile’s brow there came to her;.as there had eomea 

soment before to Mr: Forsythe, the remembrance of 
the delicate, dark face:of’Hellice, in its earnestness, 
ourity, and sweetuess,.and she almost turned in 
adden repugnence ‘from Cecile, yearning for one 
whom she deemed unworthy of her thoughts. 

“Wewish to be married:within a2 month—a fort- 
ight,” declared Mr. Forsythe. “Do not deny us, 
dear Lady Redwoode.” 

“It is toosoon, Andrew. You should wait a year 
r two until Cecile has seen'the: world,” replied the 
Laroness, collecting-her'thoughts. 

Mr. Forsythe urged his wish with all the-skill he 
could command, and. Cecile: seconded his pleadings 
ably. The result caw be foveseen. Lady Redwoode 
yielded to their united prayers; granting her consent 

oan immediate union,although she protested against 
their haste and precipitancy. ; 

“You shall have your own way, my children,” she 
said, cheerfully. “I hope that your love will always 
be as strong and ardent as itis now. You have my 
consent, and withit my blessing—the fondest, truest, 
enderest blessing of which a mother’s heart is ca- 
pable.’ 

The young pair bowed their heads before her to 
receive the blessing she invoked upon them, but she 
lid not dream that both were false and deceitful, 
that they did not ‘love each other or her, and that 
hey had united themselves only that they might 
better work out their grasping and inordinate greed 
ior wealth and position. 











CHAPTER XXIV. 
L had much rather use 
Acrested dregon, or a basilisk ; 
Both are less poison to my eyes and nature. 
D 


Tue minutes, deependd into hours, and still Sir 
Richard Haughton.tenanted the little inu-parlour at 
North Eldon, not.daring to leave it lest his ‘betrothed 
should return to the inn in his abseuce, and too 
uervous and excited.to remain tranquilly seated. He 
walked +o.and fro with .quick, impetuous. tread, 
stopping now. and then. to look from the window in 
the vain hope of beholding the form of Hellice, He 
puzzled himself in vain conjectures as to thé.girl’s 
business’ in. that little country. town, but failed to 
arrive at any satisfactory decision. She had been 
cast adrift; he, knew,.and he sometimes fancied that 
she had come to.this-secluded spot to engage in 
one of the few ways of gaining a livelihood open to 
a delicate and refined gentlewoman. Then he men- 
tally acquitted Lady Redwoede of intentional injus- 
tice to her niece, and felt.a conviction that a suitable 
home .had been provided: for his betrothed. He 
summoned the landlord and.questioned him concern- 
ing his newly arrived lady guest. The description 
of Margaret Sorel was.s:not. mapplicable to Hellice, 
although their styles .of ;beauty were so totally 
different. Sir Richard hed no doubt that the 
“handsome brunette” so,admirably praised was ‘his 
own promised wife, especially -when the landlord in- 
formed him that. sae-had eome from Wharton. 

_The hour began, to grow tate,.the proprietor of 
the inn began to. murmur.against the mysterious ab- 
sence of his lady guest, and Sir Richard felt 
tempted to rush out into.the night and defend 
Hellice from thousand imaginary perils. Where 








could Mr. Kenneth be? He-had not accompanied 
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the brunette lady to the inn, Perhaps even now he 
was escorting Hellice to London, and this stoppage 
at North Eldon had been made solely to divert pur- 
suit on the part of Hellice’s lover. Tortured by 
these fancies, the young baronet made no attempt to 
satisfy the inquiries of his uncle, who wandered in 
and out of the inn like an uneasy spirit, only a little 
less anxious than his nephew. 

At last, when his last vestige of patience had 
given place to the wildest anxiety, Sir Richard was 
inexpressibly relieved by the appearance of his host, 
who said: 

“The lady. has come, sir. 
name, sir?” 

“No. You may send word simply that a friend 
wishes to’see her. I will follow at your servant's 
heels,” replied Sir Richard, determined that Hellice 
should have ne opportunity to decline his visit. 

The landlord bowed and withdrew. 

“Stay here till I return!” ‘said the baronet, ad- 
dressing his uncle. 

“ Ask her to let me see her, if only for one-minute, 
Dick,” .cried Mr. Haughton, earnestly, the tears 
springing to his eyes. “Tell her I know she is an 
angel, Richard—an innocent, wronged angel! Do 
you think she’ll see me ?” 

Sir Richard replied in the affirmative, and his an- 
swer turned his relative’s grief into boyish delight. 
He did not linger to hear any more of the messages 
the poor gentleman would have sent, but witha firm, 
rapid step walked up the stairs to the upper cham- 
ber that had been assigned to the lady guest. At 
the door he paused, meeting the servant who had 
borne his message, but he did not address a word or 
look to him. The thought that he was about to meet 
Hellice—Hellice, whom he had not seen since her 
illness, who had sent back his letters, who had listened 
to evil whisperings against him—Hellice, who was 
dearer to him than his own soul—thrilled him with a 
strange and awful joy. His limbs trembled, his 
breath came quickly, his face grew pale, and his 
eyes shone with the fire of love and hope. 

He paused only a moment to gain calmness, then 
opened the door, and found himself face to face with 
—Margaret Sorel! 

His amazement momentarily deprived him of 
speech. He could only stare with dilating eyes at 
the tall, robust figure that stood in the centre of the 
room and at the dark, gipsy-like face. 

The woman, though equally astonished, was the 
first.to speak. 

“Richard!” she exclaimed, retreating a step. 
“So it is you who wish to see moe. Have you followed 
me here from Wharton simply to have an interview 
with me?” 

The sound of her voice stung the young baronet 
into self-coutrol..Me looked around the chamber with 
a quick, apprehensive glance, and cried: 

“* Where is she? Where is Hellice?” 

“How should I know ?” was the response. 

“But you do know,” declared Sir Richard, sternly. 
“You followed her to this place. You have been all 
the evening engaged in tracking her—while I was 
vainly waiting for her here. “Where is she, I ask ?” 

“She is where you will not'find‘her easily,” said 
the actress, tauntingly, enraged at his unconcealed 
anxiety for her rival. 

Sir Richard’s face grew paler and sterner, and he 
stepped nearer to the woman whom he ‘had once 
boyishly loved and who was now to-liim a deadly 
Nemesis. 

“ Margaret Sorel,” he said, in suppressed tones, 
while his blue eyes glittered with a fire before which 
she shxank, “again I demand of you, where is Hel- 
lice ?” 

“And I answer,” replied the woman, doggedly, 
“that I cannot—will not, if you prefer that—tell 
you! Hellice Glintwick will never be your wife. 
She.is- no weak, whining girl to marry a man in 
whom she has no trust or confidence. Her love for 
you is gone. In her anger and pride she uprooted 

rom her heart every trace of the love she professed 
for you. She hates you now, hates you only less 
than I do.” 

“‘Tmpossible!” ejaculated the baronct, a sudden 
feeling of dizziness and illness creeping over him. 
“ Woman—fiend! what have you done to turn from 
me Hellice’s'‘pure and trusting heart? You have 
lied to’ her—you need not deny it. You listened to 
thy vows of’love to her; and then basely lied to her!” 
and Sir Richard’s face deepened in its set sternness, 
and he looked at her like an accusing judge. “I 
found. your. handkerchief in the Redwoode conserva- 
tory, and I knew ‘that you. had been near at the 
moment when Hellice accepted me. What was it you 
said to her?” 

Margaret Sorel’s‘countenance gleamed with wicked 
triumph. 

“So you are now tasting the cup you made me 
drink !"’shecried,with a discordant laugh. ‘‘ Youknow 
now what it:is to love in vain—what itis to pour ont 


Shall I send up your 





al your love at feet which spurn you in contempt. 
Did I not ‘promise myself such révenge, Richard 
Haughton? Did I not foretell the ‘hour ?” 

“Pell me what you ‘have done,” said Sir Richard, 
huskily. 

“TF will ‘tell you!” cried the divorced wife, still 
langhing strangely and discordantly. “Ican afford 
to tell, for you ‘ean never repair the’ breach I have 
made. I did listen to your words of love'to Hellica 
Glintwick. I heard you ‘say to her—oh, heaven !” 
and the-woman’s’voice grew sharp and shrill, “ that 
you had never lovedbefore! You had—you know 
you had! Was it not‘for"love of me you led a her- 
mit’s life for seven’years, Richard Haughton? HadI 
not power to-blight your ambition, to kill your hopes, 
to make you a miserable misanthrope at the age of 
one-and-twenty. And yetyoudared to say and think 
that you had never loved before ?” 

“Tt is true!” declared SirRichard. 
fancy was not love!” 

“It was—it-was!” said Margaret Sorel, stamping 
her foot imperiously. “You love menow. Under 
all this coldness tome, under this sudden passion for 
another, the old love.is smouldering. You cannot, 
shall not deny it. You have chosen to resist the 
pleadings-of that old love, and I have sworn to havo 
myrevenge. After heard your story, and saw you 
take that girl to your bosom, I could hardly.repress 
my wrath and fury. If I had had a weapon, I 
think I would have -stabbed you both to tho 
heart then. I slipped-out into ‘the garden, ran 
into the wood and flung mygelf on the ground, 
and wept. and shrieked, as you may do now. 
In the midst of ‘my grief I heard a: soft voice 
speaking to me, and, looking up, I saw my rival 
standing near, her pretty face full of pity, and her 
soft eyes, yet beaming with love for you, shining 
kindly and sorrowfally upon me. She looked like an 
angel, and is one. Badas [ am, Richard Haughton, 
that innocent child touched my-heart. I will never 
harm her, but you shall never possess her. She shall 
never be your wife!” 

*“ You told her——” 

“T told her many things,” said the divorced wife, 
sternly. “I told her that I was your first love—more 
than that, I was your wife! I told her that you were 
still my husband in ‘the eye of thelaw! I showed 
her our marriage certificate, and your love-letters to 
me, and she read them through, and all she said was, 
‘He told me he had never loved before.’ Ah, I had 
an instalment of ny revenge then! I struck all tho 
light and colour out of her face. I made her pretiy 
lips quiver in-an anguish too deep for tears! I did 
my work well, Richard Haughton. I heard after- 
wards that she'was ill. You know now what mado 
her ill!” .- 

“Demon!” ejaculated the baronet, driven almost 
to madness. ‘“ You have triumphed for a time, but 
you have ‘not alienated from me Hellice’s love. 
She will believe one——” 

“Shoe will never listen to you—never see you!” 
said the divorced wife, exultingly. “I know her 
better than you do. She will never trust herself 
within sound-of yourvoice. She fondly believes that 
when you made love ‘to her you ‘thought me dead. 
She excuses your conduet-as only afoolish girl can, 
but I tell you her love foryou has vanished. Itis only 
women like’ me*who''love eternally. Richard,” and 
the woman’s tone grew wild and tlirilling, “you are 
sorrowing for one who ‘will socn learn’to love an- 
other. Iam'dying of love'for:you. Iam your wife, 
even though ‘the law ‘has. stepped in between us. 
See there. See what the past few weeks havo 
wrought!” 

She pushed back her:skeve and revealed her arm. 
Its shapeliness had‘become seriously impaired by her 
mental struggles. It was still fair, but its roundness 
and exquisite symmetry were gone. The bones at 
the wrist protruded as if they had been ‘dislocated, 
and the skin looked pinched and wrinkled. 

The wreck of what had been one of herchief charnis 
called from‘the woman no farther allusion. Somo 
sudden turn of fecling had softened her heart. Sho 
looked pleadingly at'the stern, rigid face of the man 
she had claimed as her husband,-and with a sudden 
motion she flung herself at‘his feet, and clasped his 
knees. 

“ Richard, have pity’on me,” she prayed. “Take 
me back again. T*will-be your slave, your servant— 
only take me*back !” 

The tears’ streamed ‘down ‘her cheeks, and the 
ruddy hue deserted her-face, but Sir Richard’s heart 
was not softened. Hohad:seen her in that attitude 
upon the stage, with her hair streaming about her in 
black waves, as it was’now, with her hands clasped 
about the knees of a-stage hero,and with her weeping 
eyes uplifted to an obduratemock-lover. Somehow, 
the remembrance camo back to hima plainly now, 
and he released-hims¢lf from her ¢lasp, and said : 

“Margaret Sorel, do not kneel tome. Can you 
not comprehend that [-would sooner clasp a serpent 


“That boyish 
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to my bosom than yon? Cease to delude yourself 
with a belief that my early passion for you was more 
than a boyish fancy that died in the hour I learned 
your true character. I tell you it was not. If there 
were no other woman on earth than you, I would 
shrink with loathing from you, and cease to exist 
rather than wed you. Words cannot express my 
horror and detestation of you!” 

He spoke with such loathing in his tones that the 
woman ceased to delude herself with farther false 
hopes. She arose from her knees, and the face that 
looked at him from between her thick black tresses 
was full of wickedness and menacing. 

“You have refused my love,” she said, harshly. 
“ Accept, then, my revenge!” 

“So you have said before, at our former meetings,” 
replied the baronet, sternly. “You have done all 
the evil you can do. I shallleave no stone unturned 
that lies in my path to find Hellice. I will tell her the 
truth, and your revenge will end in disappointment !” 

He moved towards the doar, but when his hand 
rested on the latch he paused and added: 

“Margaret Sorel, beware how you handle edged 
tools. My forbearance may cease. I warn you 
to let me and mine alone. You will do well to 
heed my warning.” 

With these words he went out, leaving the 
wretched woman to her own companionship. He 
hastened down to the inn-parlour, and was met at 
its door by his uncle, whose countenance was radiant 
with joyful expectation. 

“ Will she see me, Richard ?” he asked. 

“It is not Hellice!” replied Sir Richard. “We 
must search for her everywhere. She is in this 
town, without doubt. Let us engage in the search 
at once.” : 

“ But the houses are dark,” objected Mr. Haughton. 
“Everybody has gone to bed. The landlord was in 
here just now to turn off the lights. It is too late to 
do anything to-night.” 

This opinion was confirmed by the appearance of 
the inn-keeper, who politely offered to show his 
guests to their rooms, remarking that it was already 
past his hour for closing. 

“Tam undecided what to do,” said the baronet, 
uneasily. “ Landlord, do you know a gentleman 
named Kenneth, who has a home near here ?” 

“No, sir, but there is a Miss Kenneth who lives a 
few miles off,” was the reply, after a moment's 
thought. “I believe Miss Kemneth has a brother. 
He’s a lawyer, if I am not mistaken.” 

“How far is it to Miss Kenneth’s place?” in- 
quired Sir Richard, with sudden hopefulness, 

“Six or eight miles, sir. It’s too late to go to- 
night, sir. I can drive you over, sir, in the morning 
in time to breakfast at Holly Bank, which is Miss 
Kenneth’s place.” 

This proposition was, after brief deliberation, ac- 
cepted. There was nothing to be gained by a visit 
to Holly Bank after midnight, when Hellice and her 
new-found friends would be asleep. Nothing could 
be done except to possess his soul in patience, and 
Sir Richard submitted to be led upstairs to his room, 
which was situated on the opposite side of the cor- 
ridor from that occupied by his divorced wife. Mr. 
Haughton was installed in the chamber adjoining the 
baronet’s, and silence and darkness soon gathered 
around the inn. 

There were atleast two wakeful hearts beneath its 
roof that night ; two pairs of eyes that did not once 
close themselves in sleep. Margaret Sorel knew 
that her former husband reposed within a few feet 
of her, and her soul was convulsed with a fierce 
pain, as if a wild beast were tearing atit. But the 
young baronet scarcely gave her a thought. His 
heart and soul were with Hellice, and all night long 
he planned what he should say if she should see him 
at once, and what he should do in case she utterly 
refused to meet him. 

“My poor wronged darling!” he murmured, in his 
strong, infinite tenderness and yearning. “To be 
accused of attempted murder—she whose every 
thought is one of purity and love! To be turned 
away from the house that should count her its choicest 
treasure, and sent among strangers, with a stain on 
her guiltless name! To think her lover false and 
herself friendless! Oh, it is terrible!” 

The night dragged its weary length away. At day- 
break Sir Richard was up and dressed. An early 
breakfast was brought to his rooms, and Mr. Haugh- 
ton shared it with him. The repast over, or rather 
the pretence of eating put aside, Sir Richard ordered 
the trap at once, and as soon as it had been made 
ready entered it with his uncle, and the two, with a 
competent driver, set out for Holly Bank. 

Margaret Sorel, from behind the muslin curtains of 
her window, watched the departure, but it was easy 
to see that she believed the baronet would encounter 
only disappointment and discomfiture. 

The route to Holly Bank lay over a stubbly, deso- 
late-looking common, where few habitations were, 





and where wild birds and small game lived in riotous 
content. The morning was pleasant, bright with sun- 
shine, and genial with the summer tir. Sir Richard 
sat in silence, wrapped in sélf-communion, his grave, 
earnest face glowing with hopefulness, and his man- 
nei full of half-suppressed eagerness. 

The common had been traversed, and the travellers 
had come out upona pleasant stretch of smiling coun- 
try, through which hedge-bordered roads ran, with 
handsome residences interspersed here and there, and 
where art had improved upon.the beauty which na- 
ture spread in every direction. They were driving 
briskly along one of the pleasantest of these roads, 
when, at a slight bend, they came without warning 
upon a dog-cart, whose chief occupant was Mr. Ken- 
neth. 

Sir Richard immediately commanded a halt. 

Mr. Kenneth’s driver reined in his horse, and the 
two vehicles stood side by side. 

The old lawyer looked troubled and confused at 
meeting the baronet, but he did not waste a moment 
in deliberation. 

“ Well met, Sir Richard,” he cried, cheerfully. “I 
have something to say to you—a message which I had 
hoped to deliver to you at Sea View. Shall we get 
out ?” 

Without waiting for areply, he alighted with some 
little difficulty, and Sir Richard followed his example 
by springing lightly to the ground. The two men 
walked apart, followed closely by Mr. Haughton, 
whose face had become troubled with fears of some 
impending sorrow. 

“T see you have been informed of the accusation 
against Miss Hellice,” said the lawyer, commencing 
the subject at once. “Did Lady Redwoode give you 
my sister’s address ?” 

“No, she refused it. I tracked you here, and learned 
from the-village landlord your sister's address.” 

“T was not so clever as I might have been,” said 
Mr. Kenneth, regretfully. “ This is a sad business, Sir 
Richard—a sad business!” 

“ You believe in Hellice’s guilt then ?” 

“ No reasonable man could doubt it for an instant,” 
declared the old lawyer. “ No jury in England would 
acquit her of an intention to murder her benefactress. 
We have been skilfully imposed upon, Sir Richard. I 
am sorry to say so, for the bluw comes hard upon you, 
but this East Indian girl, with her Hindoo blood, is 
the most artful, the most treacherous, the most wicked 
of her race !” 

“Hush, Mr. Kenneth. 
speak thus of Hellice. 
trothed wife!” 

“ Sir Richard!” ejaculated the little man, in aston- 
ishment. “ Impossible! incredible! You would not 
marry this suspected murderess, this-——” 

He paused, his speech arrested by the baronet’s 
look. 

“T am on my way to beg Hellice to consent to an im- 
mediate marriage!” declared the baronet, firmly. 
“My love shall shelter her; my arm protect her; 
my home shall be her refuge! I know she is inno- 
cent, and I shall offer her my tenderest respect, my 
highest esteem, as well as the devoted love she al- 
ready knows to be hers!” 

“Foolish, Quixotic boy!” exclaimed Mr. Kenneth, 
wiping a sympathetic tear from his eyes. “You 
should have lived in the olden days, and been a knight 
to fight for your lady’s glove. You should not dis- 
grace your name by such a preposterous union. Lady 
Redwoode will forbid it——” 

“We can flee to Scotland then,” said the baronet, 
firmly and resolutely. “ You have all cast Hellice 
off, but the day will come when you will go on 
your knees to her for pardon. You are.all blind 
now, but the day will come when you will see that 
Cecile and not Hellice is the treacherous creature 
you have described!” 

“ Believe what you please, Sir Richard, but don’t 
throw yourself away on this girl. She knows her- 
self that a marriage bétween you would be inappro- 
priate. See, here is a note she wrote of her own ac- 
cord and bade me deliver into your own hands !” 

He drew from his pocket a smal] missive, which he 
gave into the baronet’s hands. The young lover 
tore it open and read as fellows: 


“Sir Ricwarp,—Make no attempt to find me." 
All is over—doubly over between us. I can never 
be your wife, and beg you will never seek to see me 
again. Henceforth we are dead to each other. 

“ HELLICE.” 


The baronet crumpled the note in his hands, then 
put it into his pocket, as if loth to lose even so 
small and so unpleasant a communication from his 
betrothed. 

“ Say no more, Mr. Kenneth,” he sdid, briefly. “ I 
understand your motives and acquit you of blame. 
But I shall go to Hellice immediately!” 

He turned on his heel, hastened to his vehicle, 
followed by his uncle, and drove off furiously to- 


My own father should not 
You are maligning my be- 





wards Holly Bank. Mr. Kenneth looked after hin 
a moment, then mounted his dog-cart, gave new 
orders to his driver, and followed in the wake of Sir 
Richard, keeping close behind him. 

(To be continued.) 





SCIENCE. 





A LARGE proportion of ordinary creosote is simply 
carbolic acid ; but the pure creosote, which constitutes 
the lachrymosal property and peculiar smell of 
smoke, is quite a different substance, and may be 
distinguished from the false, as shown by Rust, by 
its behaviour with collodion, A mixture with this 
latter and carbolic acid gives a gelatinous precipi- 
tate, while with true creosote the collodion remains 
clear. Dr. Hagar gives another test. To a weak 
solution.of iron a few drops of ammonia are added 
until the precipitate which originally forms is dis- 
solved. . Carbolic acid communicates a blue or violet 
tinge to thé’solution, while genuine creosote gives a 
green colour, afterwards turning to brown. 


ARTIFICIAL MggrscHaum, &0.—Chemistry has 
discovered a new and interesting use for potatoes 
and other vegetables, illustrations of which might 
have been seen by visitors at the Paris Internationa} 
Exhibition. If potatoes are peeled, macerated for 
about thirty-six hours in water, to which eight per 
cent. sulphuric acid has been added, well washed 
with water, dried in blotting-paper, and then in hot 
sand for several days on plates of chalk or plaster 
of Paris, which are changed daily, being compressed 
at the same time, an excellent imitation of meer- 
schaum, answering well for the carver, or any pur- 
pose not requiring a high temperature, will be 
obtained. Greater hardness, whiteness, and elasti- 
city will be produced if water containing three per 
cent. of soda, instead of eight per cent. sulphuric 
acid, is used. And if, after the potatoes have been 
macerated in the solution of soda, they are boiled 
in a solution containing nineteen per cent. soda, a 
substancé resembling stag’s horn, and which may 
be used for knife-handles, &c., will be formed. 
Turnips may be used instead of potatoes in the pro- 
duction of the artifi¢ial horn; and if carrots 
are substituted for the potatoes, avery excellent 
artificial coral will be obtained. 


Tue INVENTOR OF THE N&EDLE GuN.-—On the 
9th December Herr Von Dreyse, the inventor of 
the needle-gun, died at his native place of Som- 
merda, near Erfurt. He was born in 1787, and the 
son of a locksmith, worked in his father’s shop until, 
as is the wont of artizans in that country, he left 
home to perfect himself in his trade. In the course 
of his wanderings he came to Paris, where he found 
employment under Colonel Pauly, a German officer, 
commissioned by Napoleon I. to invent a breech- 
loading rifle. There he stayed from 1809 to 1814. 
It is well known how, after his retarn to Prussia, 
he established an iron factory, and, devoting all his 
energy to the pursuit of the object which had been 
vainly attempted by his Paris teacher, at length 
succeeded in constructing the ziindnadelgewehr. 
This was in 1836. Four years later orders were 
given to arm the light regiments of the Prussian 
infantry with his gun. Working steadily on amid 
the honour and riches heaped upon him, he from 
time to time presented his country with new 
inventions, some of which promise to add still 
greater lustre to hisname. Among these the grenade 
rifle, to be shortly given to some fusileer regiments, 
is mentioned as the most important. Its physical 
and moral effect upon the enemy is anticipated to 
exceed everything hitherto achieved in this line. 
The ball, weighing 88 grammes, is 53 millimetres 
long, hollow, and filled with a charge of powder 2} 
grammes in weight. On striking, it explodes with 
the greatest certainty, and, dispersing its fragments 
3 ft. in every direction, is reputed to do as much 
damage as three or four ordinary balis, and to create 
as much dismay as would a dozen. The ingenuity 
displayed in making a simple yet effective projectile 
ie repeated in a contrivance to weaken the rebound, 
necessarily strong in so heavy a weapon. The calibre 
of the new rifle is 21 millimetres. Speaking of fire- 
arms, @ few words may be bestowed upon the rifled 
mortars devised by the Prussian Artillery Commis- 
sioners. They are breech loaders 6} ft. long, and 
can be brought to an elevation of 75 degrees. Itis 
asserted that, hitting their mark with as much pre- 
cision as the rifled cannon, they are applicable in 
many cases where the latter would be of no use. If 
the noes of professional people are fulfilled their 
balls, flying over walls that would be impenctrable 
to rifled cannon, will prove incomparably more dan- 
gerous enemies to fortresses than the old mortar 
with its random shots, while when employed on 
coast defences they will fal! on the deck of a vesse 
the cuirassed sides of which mock attack. 
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[D’ALAGRO’S THREAT.] 


THE FADED FLOWERS. 


GLoomyY old castle ; its lofty, blank walls rose up 
and overshadowed the village resting so peacefully 
beneath its protection, and the traveller hailed it as 
a landmark in that level district. There was nothing 
about the old fortress to attract the attention of the 
curious, unless it was the utter absence of every in- 
teresting thing—a strange fact to record of Italia’s 
land of beauty and romance; the substantial gray 
walls had a practical look as if the word “service ” 
were engraved on every stone, and the stream which 
murmured along between its steep banks, forming a 
natural mote, seemed to echo “ Duty, duty ;” nothing 
very romantic, certainly. 

But in a lonely corner within the gates, where the 
sloping bank of ‘the stream had been levelled to a 
pleasant path, was a welcome sight—the rare, redeem- 
ing feature of the scene; clinging to the cold gray 
stones, yet bright in the joy of its solitary beauty, 
was a pure white rose, climbing upward, as if 
anxious to extend its sweet influence to ali around. 
Ah, this was a silent witness of refined taste in some 
lumate of that frowning fortress. 

Armed retainers were gathered in the great hall, 
but the followers of Mars plant not roses before his 
altar, Few sounds were heard, for the hour before 
hoon comes not laden with strength for manual 
labour beneath that sky almost tropical in its glow ; 
only the deliberate tread of three or four grave-look- 
ing men woke the echoes in the dim old hall that 
led from the audience-chamber of the governor ; but 
none of the counsellors bestowed a thought on the 
pure white flower, if, indeed, they knew of its 
existence; they boasted rather of the strength of 
the gray, blank walla, and prided themselves 
thereon. There was anxious care in their hearts 
for the village which trusted for defence to their 
skill in repulsing the enemy; for the approaching 





departure of their intrepid commander, and the wel- 
fare of his loved and lovely daughter. Ah! the ta- 
pestried audience-chamber held the key to the pro- 
blem of the rose. 

Standing beside a table of rare mosaic, her silken 
robe in rich contrast with the fair marbles beneath 


‘her feet, anda look of absorbing interest on her face, 


was the only daughter of Albar D’Moro, the beauti- 
ful Signora Laura. 

“Yes,” she said, with the grace of utterance pecu- 
liar to her native tongue, for whose musical notes 
foreign words can offer but poor substitutes, “ earnest 
care on my own part shall be united with the constant 
advice of D’Alagro, for the protection of our people 
during the absence of their honoured leader. I will 
seal the promise, if need be, with my life.” 

“Not so, my Laura,” said D’Moro; “none would 

ask the life of one so young and innocent, and I leave 
to thee a noble guard—Pierre D’Alagro and his chosen 
band. Pierre is a noble fellow, and my interests are 
safe in his hands; he is equal in character, though 
not in rank, to the Prince de V——, to whose court 
I go.” 
At the mention of that name a rosy flush stole 
over the signora’s face, which the father’s eye saw 
with pleasure, and he proceeded, in the same satis- 
fied tone : 

“ And thou art willing, my daughter, to unite thy 
fate with that of Clement de V-—, this strange 
prince, that permanent safety from our mutual ene- 
mies may be secured? Yet wouldst thou reconsider 
the voluntary decision made to-day in the council?” 

“No,” said Laura, the ancient spirit of her race 
flashing forth from her eyes, and breathing in every 
word—*“ willingly will I trust my happiness to a 
stranger, so that lasting peace be secured to our 

ple. First my country, then myself.” 

“Noble girl,” exclaimed the father, all his 
haughtiness thrown aside in the presence of the 





dearest treasure of his liic, the oue bright sunbeam 
in his lonely home, “be ever true to the trust as 
now, and the blessing of heaven will crown those of 
thy happy father and grateful people.” 

“TI will be true,” she said, with a graceful saluta- 
tion, as she parted the heavy curtains aside and passed 
out to her own apartments. 

The golden waves of day were rolling onwards to 


| the West as Laura rose from her pleasant siesta and 


threw back the blind in her favourite alcove. 
“ Look, Agnes,” she cried ; “there are four white 


| buds on that lone, unheeded branch of my climbing 


rose. Most beautiful of all tribuies will they be to 
my departing parent on the morrow ; yet itis strange 
that such perfection should be found on that uncared- 
for stem when I have watched and waited so long 
for it upon the others.” 

The neglected shoot lying so near the earth had 
a mission more important than that upon which 
Albar D’Moro had pondered for many montlis. 

The western sky was flooded with myriads of 
golden and rosy waves, that trembled and floated 
like sweet fancies amid the isles of a fairy sea. It 
was the sunset hour that the signora always passed on 
the pleasant promenade by the stream, and none in 
the castle ever ventured to disturb her. She 
lingered long over her favourite flowers in the 
golden light, only glancing from them to the 
glorious sky, lost in dazzling dreams of beauty ; tlie 
silent picture seemed to her impressive—almost 
sacred. Sointently she gazed that she heard not tix 
rustling grass, nor dreamed that her bower had becn 
invaded, till a shadow fell over the flowers, aud 
Signor D’Alagro stood beside her. 

“ This is indeed a surprise, Signor D’Alagro.” 

The young girl’s manner plainly indicated that 
any other than the trusted friend of herfather would 
have been dismissed. 

“My coming, at this hour, may be unexpected, but 
not unsuitable,” he replied, “for I have much of 
importance to communicate, which thou alone must 
hear.” 

“My father is yet with us; not until his de- 
parture shall I be obliged to decide in affairs of 
state,” said the signora, somewhat coldly. 

“T would speak of his mission, and upon matters 
of which thou only must know,” replied the coun- 
sellor, ‘‘and first—pardon the freedom of a friend, 
Lady Laura—I would ask if thou canst truly love 
a youth so partially known to thee as Clement de 
— 2” 

“Signor,” said Laura, in her surprise and agita- 
tion severing one of the roses that day dedicated tu 
the parting hour, “I have given my decision. By 
whose authority dost thou ask a question which I 
must not and shall not answer?” 

A look, dark as the hour which follows the bril- 
liancy of a tropical sunset, passed over the face of 
D’Alagro, and none would have recognized the 
voice, trembling in its passionate earnestness, as 
that of the deliberate statesman and practised sol- 
dier. 

“Listen, Laura D’Moro. I sought thee here—un- 
worthy though thy family deem the plain, untitled 
soldier—to ask if earlier friends have lost all claim 
to thy affection—to ask if another. shall obtain the 
prize which I so long have coveted.” 

“Signor,” answered Laura, with flashing eyes, 
“T consider not station the standard of true merit. 
Thou knowest my decision, and darest thou insult 
a D’Moro by tempting her to break her plighted 
word ?” 

She turned away as she finished speaking, but 
quickly detaining her, D’Alagro said : 

“Listen yet again ere treating my words so scorn- 
fully. Be in no haste. I cannot take thee hence, 
even should I desire it, for thy father and his forces 
would follow even to the death; yet beware, Laura 
D’Moro, how thou shalt reply. I have been offered 
a high command in the service of the noble D’Montri, 
thy father’s most powerful enemy, and to-morrow I 
shall be missed, but not mourned by my former com- 
rades. Long have I admired thy beauty, and en- 
dured, for its sake, the condescending confidence of 
Albar D’Moro ; for this, and that thy father’s anger 
towards D’Montri and myself may be modified by his 
fears for thy safety, 1 ask thy hand, and D’Montri 
sanctions my choice. Think well before answering, 
for a deadly secret is in thy possession. Give me a 
solemn promise to meet me here to-morrow evening 
in readiness for thy new home—or learn the pawer 
of yonder stream to retain the secrets entrusted to its 
keeping.” 

“Thou art mad, Signor D’Alagro; thou dost not 
mean this,” cried Laura, astonishment and horror 
driving the roses from her cheek and the firmness 
from her voice. 

“T do mean it,” he replied, with earnestness, 
‘and remember, dost thou still refuse, the stream 
will only show that by some sad mischance thou wert 
tempted too near and lost thy foothold; none will 
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lare suspect the senior counsellor, 
linger to comfort and advise 


course, thy bereaved 
parent, though years ago he refused to the low-born 
soldier the hand of his gentle niece, who rests now 
beneath the green sod of Florence. Ah! he will 

1ourn for thee, but d¥eam not of thy destroyer; and 


hen, a ra proper time, I leave the castle, men! fathe 
sorrow and not treason which drove the spot. 


ill say it was 
e thence.” 
He ceased and looked at his companion; her arm 
embled beneath his grasp, and her hands clasped 
convulsively the rose she still retained ; 
heart and voice there was no fluttering now. 
“To-day I promised my father 
ust, the safety of our people, dreaming not how 
yon that promise should be tested: still’ I repeat, 
st my country, then my life.” 
Ah! it is a fearful thing to record the passing of a 
il from earth ; we gaze upon the aged with awe as 
they go forth ftom the reagh’ of loving friends; we 
weep over the UVlighted’ hopes of-earth when the 
pure, young spirit soars away from human love ; but 
hen it flies in dyead ‘and darkness, with no loved 
one near, we shndder and turn asids to weep over 
the fearful passions of weak druman hearts. 
The last circling ripple went back, and the-stream 
flowed on with even surfave, while the shadows fell 
t more darkly aroundyas iftochide the existence of 
t fatal spot, for D'Atagro stood ‘alone upon the 
bank; and alone also, but strong in the truth, had 
Laura D’Moro gone forth’ to: meet the dread: de- 
royer, thougli not dreadful'to the pure; young spirit 
its faith and love. 


Strong in the 





truth! Thothoucltfashe?throngh 
D’Alagro’s brain as he lingered *there, ands turning 
quickly, he sprang up the bank ; his cloak caught on 
me the ny shrub, but, snatching it Hastity away; he 
hurried on to escape from that dark'solitude. As he 
passed through the great: hell Agnes; the signora’s 
uid, observed, with surprise, two white roses-en- 
neled in the of his cloak; but the humble 
in dare ddress the highest officer and 


border 
workwom: d not a 
con nfidant of her master. 
Hon hey are from the plan t of which the: signora is 
proud, because it is the only one of its-kind in the 
district ; bnt donbtless the signor has been walking 
by the stream to inspect the fortifications against-my 
d’s absence ; still, how careless in him to disturb 
the flowers,” 
Pausing at D’Moro’s invitation only long enongh 
) avert suspicion, the wary counsellor passed to his 
own apartment, and, throwing his cloak carelessly 
upon a chair, prepared ‘to retire-and wait, well’know- 
¢ that sleep would‘not smile on‘him 
Long Agnes waited for her absent lady. and after 
searching her favourite haunts‘she ventured at last 
to une close the door of the favourite library ; it! was 
, then with anxious haste she songht D’Moro 
i told her startling tale. Ten minutes more and 
hts were aming in every apartment of the 
acions old Sstie. whtile excited soldiers searched 
t] rounds i the village; among the latter went 
rth D’Alagro, as eager and as excited as the others, 
rtured with wild’ unrest by av. upbraiding con- 
Not a word was spoken by the Kitle band’ gathered 
the water's edge below the village, for in the 
midst was the lifeless form of the lust signora. T.ov- 
gly, reverently, those strong men bore it to the 
castle- no longer its home—and solemnly they gazed 
n the w s face @ 50 pure and peaceful. 
Long an nd patiently, hard though he 
gaze upon that sweet, young fare; and listen to the 
saul ss voice of conscience, D’Alagro stood by the 
a d father, who mourned wildly over his cherished 
child. 
“ Alas!” sighed D’Moro 





mand it to 


“tt is hard for me to lose 


tl lape ‘of years, but harder for her to pass from 
ithout one farewell word.” 
a N t so!” eried Agnes, darting forward, her dark 
eyes flashing fiercely as she spoke ; “she hath left a 
‘ewcell message—a charge to arrest'and punish lier | 
urderer!” and she pointed to the pale, inanimate 
nds, still clasping the fading roso. 
‘The flo wer pe | shows where she walked,” re- 
d D’Alagro, carelessly; “thou art over-zealous 
+ _ man !° 
is flower may signify more than the ou dream- 
est,” said Agnes, undauntedly, fixing her eyes mean- 


ngly upon him. 

A guilty flush’ rose to the traitor’s face, despite 

his fancied security; and he turned aside to conceal 
As he did go the startled glance of D’Moro fell 
upon the roses still entangled in his cloak. 

“Stay!” he cried, placing his hand heavily ‘on 
D’Alagro’s shoulder. “ What fs the meaning of this ? 
and he pointed from the fast-fading; imr 

owers to the brighter one in theclesp of death. 

Pierre D'Alagro grew very pale, but answered, 
haughtily : 

“ Doubtless siguor. 


Hore them unconsciously from 





and I shall, of 


but in her} 


to be. true to my: 


risoned | 





their stem while searching, with-mymen-for the la- 
mented signora.” 

“ Not so!” cried Agmes-again, “ fox Tseavehed-her 
favourite walk before. giving» the, alanm,, and, even 
then, noticed the absenee of threes whtite, blossoms 
from the spray - déstimed@y age a«parting, gift té, her 

r; and duringthe-altemsearebel atdne stood by 
as mamyy present cam testifiy-!” and she 
| glanced around ther halljreeeiving a,lowenunmer of 
assent from thoseupresents 

“ Moreover,” sheaddedyteking upthe4adedfiowers. 

“these have longybhemgptbared—neasly-as:long as 
that which has fi¢atedtimthe-reviving, water” 

Quickly D’More forward, audvat hisisic¢nal 
the soldiers of D% surmoun dingy theimdeader, 
followed him to the:-sigperais retreats, THare was 
the lowly plant, temmandstrailing, beaning,themarks 
of eager r and heeditiegepeasitigy 

There, too, waste, seliteproaey: 
ing, a fit emblem oftheagedhearty! 
in its great sorrowe 

No word was spokiemeasthiy-leffthe spety but the 
soldiers, qne howgp before under-tha command of 
D’Alagro, now held@iiny thin prisoner. 

After the last.salvmam prayer lad. beens uttered 
search was madesegnengytlierpaners,of theeonyvictidy 
counsellor, and the-dagkimep of tueason unfalddd be- 
fore the shocked and agtemished garrison. 

Thore were dreftg- ofthe fortifigatinns, charter de- 
lineating. the. best: method , of attweki and hie. last 
letter to D’Montriy anpeuncingythat with higewife: 
the Signora» Leuray heeshonidiléame tha, castitedir 
rectly alter the-governer’s: departure. 

There was no dissenting voleewhenthe fatal scat 
tence wag passed ontheanurdérerand treitor. Ragragy 
for misplacedwenfidenceandirevenge fan the deatliy 
of their ladg fledtthetigartaof thoge whoaitnessed 
its execution. 

Long and: bittardyAdtan T¥Moro mourmed for dis- 
appointment was mingledewith| his grief. 

“T had predictedia-giarions: future, for DoMlagro,” 
he said to Agnes; neweli®neuredand trustedyias his 
dang shter’s faithfal compamion.. “Endowed with 

xtroordinary genitsp be amight ave been # guiding- 
| star in his generations § higmame and fame 
ar’ for ever buried) inmectepitor’ 5 ald a murdarer’s 
grave. 

They were, approacbinige Laura tomb, therefere, 
lowcringvhis. veiee, the fathenseid 

“ Om the. night of that dreadful crime I gazed 
upon my child and murmured@*Called ere permitted 
to fulfil thy mission!’  Sitice that hous, I havewead 
aright. She pledged her life in defence of her.trust, 
and nobly did she redeem her promise.” 

Nobly indeed, for that touching-saerifice of life, 
void of human witnesses, but. noted by-as higher 
Power, disclosed to her people the guilt of their 
shief adviser, and saved them-from the ruin which 
the army of D’Montri sought to werk them. 

To the latest hour of D’Moro’s life there was ever 
secn on his dressing-table a pressed and withered 
rose which the loved one had gathered, even the 
first offspring of the carefully guarded: vine, 
clinging so lovingly to the castle walls; whilt in 
every village -home a slip of the climbing. rose 
seems ever breathing sweet memories of Laura 
D’Moro. 

Climb on, sweet rose, bencath the sunny Italian 
sky, though the hands which planted thee have long 
since mouldered beneath thy roots ; climbonward and 
upward, ever teaching the inhabitant and) stranger 
thy beautiful lesson of deathless truth. A. 
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THE FIRST SMILE. 
A Christmas Story. 
omen iptesio atte 
| CHAPTER XIII. 
Love is not love 
| 





Which alters when it alteration finds. 
Oh, no! ‘tis an ever-fixed mark 
That looks on tempests, and is never shakon 
| Inaba little hesitation about entering the library 
| while Mr. Thorpe seemed engaged there, but I ven- 
’ | tared to knock at the door and ask if ‘he expected 
me. Mr. Thorpe opened the. door. I caught a 
glimpse of Adam Sharpe’s keen, crafty face, before I 
looked at that of Winthrop Thorpe’s. But the moment 
my a fell upon the latter I knew something terri- 
ble had come to his knowledge. It was deadly pale, 
his lips were clenched together; and’ his eyes were 
so expressive of anger and indignation that I shrank 
in vohintarily. 
“Did you wish me to come now to the meeting?” 
“ Now—the meeting?” repeated he, bewilderédly. 
| Then rallying, he added, “No, notnow. Iam‘ busy 
|Tam engaged.” ‘Then, before I could retreat, he 
broke forth, fierce ly: “ Yes, yes, I do want you, I 
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ready are half way acquainted with my private affairs, 
Come in, and hear what: this man dares to tell me. 
Corrs and learn the. dénevement of our mysterioy 
rombery.” 

1 followed him inte the-reom. and-while he locked 
the door I walked up:te: M&> Sirarpe: 

“What have you been-deing:?” asked=T, angrily. 

“Only a little businessofimy own,” answered hic 
cringing a little. 

“Mr. Holliston, the: seeret: of-the-robbery- is out, 
according to this man’s-villaneus-account. I wonder 
that I have not thrust the words down his:throat,” said 
Mr. Thorpe, holding himselfup with astrong, masterly 
effort. “ But when he has told me the-whole I will cail 
Mrs. Thorpe and show him how: vilely he bas slan- 
dered me through her. I say fo you, man, you shall 
be pymighed terribly if this ‘be an impostor’s story, 

yto extort money from me. 


“Ti ag willing to abide the test,” returned My 
Sha mgh he quailed a little before that fiorce 
eye. here with the very: bestof motives. 

Sngpese some-villainy shonid> take up this bargain ? ? 
Dor you \thiok pr eee easy-purehasing then ?” 

“Pp Gre of your 


wordagord shlltragcin ve yety beforeT bring for- 


wards 

Me, Thome asked J, draswine. him 
ee ‘“Teeit.conneeted withthe mystery-of-your 
roblinny?” A kd? doesdticeneemethat deadanan: wi: 


has beemcarried’a a 
=“ Ttieonice he-issmixed: up 
withtit.. Coedtivavent” Haw shall: be-2ble to-re 
peatithe foul a. 

“Youn eed met sity Dean spare-yom Mrs. 


Torpetold meplasteveningythat.it was she hersel! 
wh toek themeoney: youdinwe-amtiases. . She -will tel! 
' ‘S8on asvyou go 


“Sevcdniteeed it! Bate tliat ws to. satisfy 
some womanig extravacwnt- = in jest, to 
‘fiightemmer Tellme thatelte-d give it te that 
Gaspard#eferyif she-didzit pro man's story 
we timed?” 

1 waswsil@pt, dumb baneath: thoagpmized entreaty 
of thétones Hieestttmelty liig-oloncheddignd upon his 
breastpandthen burmied tothe. bells and pulled 
it fiercel ¥ 


“ Ask ‘youn mistress: audi Miss- ' eto 

the library, ationeey: “i 

He drank® the weeere feverish: haste; then 
teblepandiclasped- 


sat down by the batirhands across 
his foreheads 

Utter'silence reigned for twenty minutes, at least 
All that disturbed it was the reguiarticking of a 
bronze clock; and.now- and-then. agasping breath 
from the master- of Ingitwawe. THten we heard 
steps along the. tesseketed?figerrof the hall, and 
clear, cheerful voices blending mmsi¢ally. Mrs. and 
Miss Thorpe were coming. 

I saw a nervous slindderrun through the elegant 
figure in the easy-chair; but when they entered 
he stood up calm and composed, although deadly pale. 

Mrs. T ‘horp e came in witha-smile on-her face, and 
was moving towards him; when suddenly she paused, 
looked around her frem: Mr. Sharpe to me, from 
me back to her husband) and. putting) one hand 
quickly to her side; her lovely olor fading out so 
swiftly that I feared she. would fall’into one of her 
fainting fits, she-remaitied' there, perfeetly upright, 
as if riveted: bya potent spell 

Mr. Thorpe wheeled the casy-chair-forward. 

“ Sit down, Imogene ; you may be-detained some 
little time.” 

She looked up into his-faee owith a-faint attempt 
to smile, and dropped into. the. clair, like one inca- 
pable of self-guidanee. 

He rang for some water, and ‘busied himself, after 
it was brought, bringing her ‘a glasg of wine and 
water, and presenting: it: with all “the courtly grace 
of the old school, I wondered if. it were to gain 
time, or to impress Mr. Sharpe withthe lady's dignity 
and.consequence. 

Mrs. Thorpe drank the’ wine and water, dropped 
the hand she had pressed against her heart, and let 
it lie listlessly in her lap: 

Evelyn, frightened at the graye, strange looks on 
all: sides, came to me. I gave hera chair, and whis- 
pered an encouraging wordias I leaned boldly upon 
the back of the chair. 

“Oh; Hugh, what-dreadful’ thing has on cell 
“ Tt does not concern usimmediately, dear Evelyn. 
Do not look so alarmed.” 

Meanwhile, Winthrop Thorpe had: been slowly 
walking ‘to and fro; a-crimson’spot gathering on his 
pallid cheek. He paused abruptty before his wife. 
“Imogene, this man yonder tells me you knew the 
man who has béen carried! out fromvour garden dead. 
He swys he -was-a felon, a fugitive from juastict, a» id 
that you aided and abéetted-himi” 

“Who says it?” agked'ehe, glanding:around ‘to- 





shall need help in-thisaceursed business, and you al- 


wards me. 
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“This stranger—his name is Sharpe. He has 
heen telling. me. 1 have brought you here to re- 
fute it.” 

Mr. Sharpe’s cold, piercing eye had never left her | 
face. Even he seemed awedby her wonderful grace 
and beauty. 

“J only told yon, enovgh to show you the need of 
»rompt action. To, point out the danger and the 
means of saving-her. The lady need not be troubled 
py unpleasant explanations,” said he. 

“« Imogene,” continued Mr. Thorpe; his tone deep- \ 
ening to horror, hie,dark eye dilate, kia Lips 
trembling, “tell him:that he speaks falsely.” 

Howloathinglythe word came from his,shuddering 


8. 

"A low, wild cry broke from the unhappy woman’s 
lips. She started to her feet, and turned her marble 
face towards.me, 

“Imogene,” entreated Mr. Thorpe, “ tell us it is 
false! Tell.me, you are not the vile, guilty thing he 
” 





names 

* Vile—guilty !” repeated the voice, becoming 
ilvery clear, with» indignation. ‘“‘Who shall dare 
mpute such words.to me?” 

“Have you admitted the truth of his statement? 
Answer me.” 

Winthrop Thorpe dropped down into the nearest 
seat and covered his face. 

“Oh, heaven! how. can I bear it? how can I bear 
‘?” he moaned; and: the quivering of his whole 
frame, the swelling veins,on his temple, showed the 
depth of his agony, 

His wife rushed.to him and dropped.on her knees 
before him. 

“Winthrop, Winthrop, oh, that T could die and 
epare you this grief!” 

He put out both hands to wayd, her off: 

Never to,my dying day can] forget that anguished 
face of hers as.she rose and moved away from him. 
(ustinctively I hastened towards her, filled with pro- 
found compassion and a man’s protecting longing to 
shield and. save her. 

“Oh, heaven, how long is:this monstrous wrong to 
endure! Winthrop.Thorpe, whem you grieve for the 
deception I have practised, however innocently, then 
I can grovel-at your feet in repentance and self- 
abasement.” 

She spoke fiereely,. _Her energy and her strength 

ad returned, but I noticed how one hand wag again 
firmly fixed upen her.side. 

Evelyn ran up to ber,and threw her.arms around 
her. Oh. I had never, never loved her so before, 
never so adored-the true nobility which had been 
born with her, as at that moment, when. my beloved 
Lvelyn stood up to shield-the rejected one, 

“Tmogene,”-said she, “dear Imogene, something 
shall be done-to saye you. Winthrop is shoeked and 
overwhelmed. He willcome back to his own gene- 
rous nature in a little while. Youare still my friend, 
my sister.” 

A flood of tears. dissolved the fiery indignation 
of Mrs. Thorpe’s face. Kissing Evelyn’s hand again 
and again, she allowed herself to be led back. to 
the chair. 

“] will tell-you my story. You shall all judge for 
yourselves how much I am guilty, and wherein I 
am the innocent vietim of monstrous injustice,” said 
she, slowly. 

“My mother died,.and my fatlier was alone in the 
world but forme, I loved him dearly.; and never 
did child receive tenderer care and affection. I 
was eleven, I think, when he placed me in a fashion- 
able seminary. He came often to see me, and the 
letters we exchanged. were like those of ardent 
friends.” 

She paused—a little gasping in her throat. I 
brought her a glass of water. She drank it, leaned 
hack a moment wearily with closed eyes, and then, 
rousing herself, continued : 

“T received a letter from my father the week that 
I was to leave the seminary. I was struck by the 
gravity and mournful tenor of the whole of it, though 
I could find nothing to emphatically endorse my 
vague alarm. I was to start for home promptly on 
snch a day, and he would meet me at such a station. 
if anything prevented his coming, I was to keep on 
my way. He said he hada secret to tell me now, 
anda story to relate when I reached him. The 
secret he wrote.. In such a place, which he accu- 
rately described, he had sécrcted a large sum of money 
in.coin. It was mine. He had put it there especially 
for me—because he had been troubled by a strange 
dream which haunted -him that I should be in des- 
perate need. ‘Come, my darling, come back quickly, 
and scatter, aside.all these cobwebs. From. your lov- 
ing father.’ That was.how- the letter ended, and I 
sualled over it, picturing how happy I would make 
him. 


“He did not meet méat the designated station, and 
I grew a little aneasy;. but only when I sprang 
joyously into the well-known hall, and saw astrange 
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a horas se 


| wontleman looking at’ me wiilr an evil eye thst 


made my heart stand efill, did thet rrible convict'jon 
fall upon me. JF shrieked rather then asked for yy 
father. 

“ The Vv 


led me into a darkened. room, and Grew 
sheet from a ghastly face MY father 
lay there dead, All the anguish of a child; coming 
home glatand jubilant, to exhibit herschorJs trophies 
to ad? t: “ig pride and happiness, surged up in my 
s 1 flung myself upon the stirless form. As if 
that were not enough fer sorrow and ywisery, they 
came to me, and the whole hideous tmth was flung 
tauntingly into my face. Winthrop Lhorpe, you ave 
proud and haughty,and you think you know now-the 
depth of anguish; but tell-you itis as water inthe 
presence of flaming fire, in‘comparison with what J, 
a young, delicately reared, proud-spirited girl, met, 
alone and unaided: then and there. Why did I not 
die? Qh, heaven! why wert thou merciless! 

“ You will not ask again why lam forbearing and 
tender with Rona whenL tell you it was she who 
took me in her arms, writhing ag I was with agony 
and grief, and carried me away from the new heir’s 
gloating gaze. She was nearly choked-with her own 
sorrow at.the loss of a kind, indulgent friend rather 
than master, nearly frantic with fear of the new heir’s 
violent temper #nod evil passions ; but she hid it all, 
to soothe and encourage me. She whispered tender 
words of endearment; she coaxed me to take food. 
Oh, she was a mother, a ministering angel, to a poor 
creature foundering amidst overwhelming waves, in 
those dark days of anguish; and let her troubles 
make her wayward as they may, [ shall give her love 
and care while it is possible. 

“ Rona brought me back to something like calmness, 
and sustained me when I retreated, trembling with 
anger and overwhelmed with horror, from an.inter- 
view with. the new heir, Major James Lenterne, 
the son of my father’s elder brother, who declared 
himself the legal heir to my father’s possessions. He 
was a terrible man, young in years, but old in evil. 
His very looks scorched me: And he, this wretch, 
told me that I belonged to him, that, body, and soul, 
I was his. Pause there. and think of it ; try to pic- 
ture it. You know me—that I have sensitive feelings, 
aheart, a soul,as well as you. Think how I was 
situated, put face to face with such horrors! A 
young girl all alone in the world, educated to be an 
heiress, and snddenly confronted with these, hideous 
realities! Then you may have more charity for me 
in what followed.” 

She leaned back, closed: her eyes again, and 
rested. Winthrop Thorpe seemed spell-bound. His 
ghastly face turned towards her, his eyes never for an 
instant wandering. The only movement le made was, 
now and then, to raise his handkerchief and wip: 
off the heavy beads of perspiration from his fore- 
head. 

She went on: 

“ While I, half mad with terror and grief, was sit- 
ting in the room in which I had locked myself to es- 
cape from the brute who called himself the new heir, 
a cautious hand raised a window and beckoned me. 
It was Rona and -her husband, Gaspard. They had 
climbed up the veranda, and, whispering, asked for 
my co-operation in a plan for escape. We were to 
go North at onee. J, as the mistress, they as ser- 
vanis. 

“* All we want is money,’ said Rona, eagerly ; 
‘and you have enough, haven't you?’ 

“JT thought of my father’s letter with a sudden 
thrill of superstitious astonishment. Here, indeed, 
was the need for money which the dream had hinted 
at. 

“+ Yes,” answered I. 
But that man will follow.’ 

“*T mean to take care of that,’ said Gaspard, touch- 
ing a long knife he held significantly. 

“T did not shudder. I look back upon it now, and 
wonder that I, an innocent, unsophisticated girl; 
could have listened to the project without horror. 
But there was not the slightest emotion of pity or soft- 
ness.in my breast then. ; 

“*We will go, said I; and T: hastened to find my 
father’s letter. 

“My trunks were still unpacked. I changed the 
directions. I was-tolerably familiar with the route, 
and Gasperd knew all about the roads around us. 
We planned everything in halfanhour. Islid down 
from the window the moment dusk came, and found 
the gold just as my father had secreted it. 

“We carried out our plan deliberately. I never 
asked Gaspard a single question in reference to Major 
Lenterne. I do not think I gave him any thought 
at-all, except to be thankful | he- was secured from 
hindering us. Gaspard put my trunks on the back 
of the earriage, harnessed the best horses to it, and 
we three drove away and léft: the: solitary- house to 
tell its story when the other servants discovered our 
departure. 


Fa a 





‘T have plenty of money. 





“The train was prompt. Gaspard teld-them at the 


ony 
oad 


me of the servants would come for tl 
carriage, and left it.there, and we were whirled 
away. We changed trains and route, to blind pur- 
suit if it should be made, but lost not a single instant 
in delay. 

“ Fate seemed pitying ; for 1 had 
an hotel when I met schoolfellow. She was just 
setting forth for the steamer, and «a long European 
tour. She told:meher story breathlessly. 

“* Oh, if you only could go with me, dear Genie," 
cried she, ‘my -happimess would be complete.’ 

“* There is nothing to prevent me,’ answered T 
catching my breath. ‘My trauks are all here. 1 
have no ties to hold me, for J found my. father 
dead, and I have only: just arrived, aimless and 
desolate.’ 

“Her eyes filled with sympathetic tears at the 
mournfulness of my tone, and. she replied, inpul 
sively: 


Station that « 


-arcely entered 


“* You must go. I will call papas: he shall be 
your father also.’ 
“Things are often settled. when tliere is only a 


brief instant of time that would never come to. pass 
if mature deliberation were allowed: The coach was 
waiting, Mr. Ingersoll made no objections, for his 
daughter knew me and had) seen my father. My 
trunks were transferred: to the coach, and breath- 
less with agitation I ran up into the room where 
I had left Gaspard'and» Rena. 1 told them our 
only safety lay: in separation; gave them ample 
funds to-take care of themselves until they could 
procure work ; toldthem had found an acquaintance 
and was going with her. ‘Phen I ran back, took mv 
seat’ beside Annie. Ingersoll, and that night I was 
speeding along over the ocean, in the great steamer, 
believing blindly that-every tie was sundered that 
bound me to the past.” 

Again she paused for breath. 
fully to her husband, she. said : 

“ You know the rest. You will bear me witness, 
Winthrop, that I struggled, that I resisted the fas- 
cination you exerted: over me. But I was human, 
and oh, in such terrible need of the protection 
and safety you offered: Bat it was not that which 
influenced me; it was-the wild love I felt for you, 
and the consciousness-of my ability to make your 
happiness: I thought my» terrible secret could not 
escape; that if I returned ‘as. your wife, I was safé 
forever. Oh, if’ I had known, if 1 had dreamed of 
this, do you not think 1 would rather-have flemg 
myself into the sea than have made your misery? 
For the sake of humanity, remembering my utter 
wretehedness, forgive me.” 

He was trembling from head to foot. 

“Imogene, Imogene, { forgive yous I love you: I 
cannot help leving you. But give me a little time 
to think. This shock wamans me.” 

“You found Gaspard again,” seid Mr. Sharpe. 

“Yes, I found Gaspard and Rona both, or rather 
they found me. Rona was servant in a family I 
visited. She recognized me at once, and we had a 
private interview. But from caution I did not take 
her into my service for several months. And (tas- 
pard found us both out. His had been a harder 
trial than ours. I do not deny that after he dis- 
covered us he was a groat trial, a merciless’ perse- 
cutor. We both learned to fear and dread him: 
Rona especially, because of his threats. But Gas- 
pard is dead'now. Oh, T envy him bis release from 
trouble !” 


en, thrning mourn- 


CHAPTER XIV. 
Hope! that bright word,'a star in the gloom, 
What pleasure.and joy it oft'doth conveys 
How it lightens the fatore, cushioned in: gloom, ; 
And gilds it with.all the fair beauty of day. 

THERE was a long: silence,im) the: room. Mrs 
Thorpe sat with her face covered from view. Her 
husband, with both hands. clasped over his, re- 
mained like a statue. Kvelyn was weeping, while 
Mr. Sharpe kept. vigilant wate of all charac- 
ters. I loeked around. the richly frescoed, han:- 
somely furnished room, and ‘came back to the group 
in the centre with,.a vague consciousness of thie 
strangeness of the scene I witnessed, and the pic- 
turesque beauty it would offer to an artist’s eye. 

Presently Mr. Thorpe: started up. and raised his 
head. The cloud had vanished from his foreii ad ; 
his eye was clear. 

“Tmogene, my beloved, forgive me my cruel hesi- 
tation. Come back tomy heart and trust and ten- 
derness,” said he, in a low, thrilling voice. 

Mrs. Thorpe sprang from her seat with a low, 
hysterical cry, her hands.clasped;her pale face raised 
eagerly to his. 

“You will take me back—forgiying, forgetting? 
Winthrop Thorpe, do you mean all that?” 

“ All that and more! Yon, my poor, tried, wronged 
child of sorrow. You, ny pure, true, tender wife, 





my peerless, gifted Imogeno,” answered bo. 
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She was ia his arms the next moment, sobbing, 
weeping her wild rain of tears on his shoulder. 

“Oh, Winthrop, you were never so truly grand 
before,” whispered Evelyn, weeping and smiling both 
atonce. “Now I see it all, the resemblance that 
has haunted us,” she added. “ Look, Winthrop, 
look! It is Imogene’s expression on his face. How 
could we be so blind ?” 

Imogene, holding my face away, looking at it long 
and earnestly, said : 

“ My father’s hair was gray whenI first used to 
see him, and his was always a pensive face. That is 
why I did not discover the likeness. Gaspard knew 
him when he was young. But, Hugh, you are the 
legal master of the estate. What will you do with 
Rona ?” 

“ Half of my father’s property is rightfully yours.” 

“But I am only a half-sister, Hugh.” 

“You are the daughter so dear to my father. I 
did not know him, so did not receive any of his affec- 
tion. I have never known the tenderness of kin- 
ship ; don’t turn me away now I am rejoicing to find 
@ sister.” 

She flung her arms around my neck. 

“My noble, generous brother. Now, indeed, I see 
the light breaking through!” 

Winthrop Thorpe came forward slowly, holding 
out his hand with a face he tried in vain to steady. 

“ Hugh, I wonder at my own temerity in venturing 
to ask your forgiveness, when I remember my shame- 
ful haughtiness to you. Well, indeed, do you heap 
coals of fire upon my head. You who were so 


insolently denied my sister freely give to me the 
wife you might withhold. Will you ever forgive 
e °” 


“Joyfully and heartily, Mr. Thorpe,” answered I, 
“if you only withdraw your objection to my petition 
for this dear hand.” 

And I drew Evelyn towards me. He smiled upon 
us both, and laid his trembling hands one on either 
shoulder. 

“You have my warmest blessing. 
deserved to enjoy this happiness.” 

It was a long time before our agitation subsided 
enough for a calm discussion; but when we did 
arrive at that important point we both saw that 
I had been hasty in my dismissal of Adam Sharpe. 

However we might dislike and despise him, it was 
clear the only way to save farther annoyance, and 
possible trouble, was to propitiate his good-will, and 
buy his silence. 

I went off to find him, armed with a well-fiiled 
pocket-book. It was not an agreeable task, but I 
got through with it without choking him or knocking 
him down, which I was tempted to do half a dozen 
times. He obtained a better bargain than I meant, 
bat I was too disgusted to argue with him. And 
so Mr. Sharpe came off triumphant, and after accom- 
panying me to take possession of my rights he went 
off about his business, which was probably looking 
up another case, out of whose extremity he could 
wring farther accession to his fortune. 

We hunted up the facts of the case because it 
was a great relief to be free from the dread of any 
farther attack from him. 

Poor Rona’s death removed the last link which 
suggested unpleasant memories. She sank into a 
gentle madness from the day of Gaspard’s death, 
and began also to decline in physical health. Her 
passionate nature had spent all its strength. Only 
two things roused her from a sort of stupor—to hear 
@ rustling noise, when she would fly shrieking, 
declaring that Gaspard’s ghost followed her—and to 
see her mistress in white without any scarlet trim- 
ming. Then she would hurry to the wardrobe, and 
bunt up sash, ribbon, or scarf of the desired hue, 
saying, with wild, glittering eyes: 

“Put it on, put iton. We shall never be forgiven 
unless we wear the sign.” 

As soon as Rona died Mr. Thorpe took my sister 
abroad to invigorate a naturally delicate consti- 
tation, tried by severe mental strain. We had 
delightful letters from them. They were roaming 
here and there, enjoying themselves heartily, and 
behaving, a lady friend wrote us, quite like young 
lovers. 

It was so beautiful for us to know these last days 
were golden ones. If wo had tears in our eyes when 
we thought of them, holy smiles came likewise, for 
they were still young, beautiful, and happy. 

They sailed for home in the lamented steamer for 
whose arrival so many eyes watched, for whose non- 
appearance so many hearts ached. And, sailing forth, 
they voyaged into a wider ocean, and reached the 
shore of eternal joy and peace. 

THE END. 


I wish I better 


A Quick Voracz.—The North American Steam- 
ship Company's steamship Nevada, Captain John B. 
Kelly, arrived safely at Panama on the 21st December, 





her running time from New York being forty-three 
days' and five hours, consuming” regularly twenty- 
five tons of anthracite coal, acco ‘ding to schedule. 
She made successive runs of 240 to 287 miles per 
day with this fuel, with 17 Ib. to 18 lb. of steam 
pressure, to which she was limited. \ The running 
time is nevertheless the shortest on record from 
New York to Panama, a distance of 11,059 miles, 
stopping once at Lota, Chili, to take in coal. The 
Nevada encountered a furious gale of wind two days 
out from New York, when heavily laden with coal. 
Captain Kelly writes:—“ The steamer handled re- 
markably well in the gale, and came out of it without 
damage to steamer or engines.” The Nevada will 
wait at Panama for the Nebraska’s passengers, as 
advertized, which left New York for California on 
the 25th November. 











SWEET ROSES YANGLED. 
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CHAPTER LXXVIIL 


As soon as the verdict clearing Guy Denham was 
given a messenger had been dispatched to Ashwood, 
bearing the glad tidings, and he found Mrs. Langley 
on the terrace watching impatiently for his arrival. 

She threw her arms around him, and, holding him 
tightly clasped to her breast, wept hysterically for 
several moments. Regaining control of her emotions, 
she tenderly said: 

“Oh, my darling brother, I have you safe again, 
and I shall be happy. I am content thus far that 
you are now free to do what is necessary to clear 
from your name every cloud of suspicion. Till that 
is done I can never hold up my head as proudly as 
heretofore. Oh, Guy, I hold you safe again in my 
arms, but I must see you cleared in the eyes of all 
men by showing to the world the realcriminal. The 
more I have thought of what I spoke about to you, the 
more deeply am I convinced that I have found the 
right clue. We must lose no time in following it up; 
shall we, Guy ?” 

“Don’t speak of that now, Anna. There is time 
enough to resolve upon what shall be done. For 
the present let my safety suffice to you.” 

She held him off from herself, and looked search- 
ingly in his face as she earnestly said : 

“Tf anything is to be accomplished we must not 
delay taking the initiative steps. I am sure that 
reflection will show you the necessity of that. But 
you have had worry enough for one morning, and I 
will not say any more about it till after you have 
had a good dinner. It has been waiting some time 
for your return. Come in now, and rest till it is 
served.” 

As he walked beside her, Mr. Denham asked : 

“How is your guest? Have you yet summoned 
courage to tell her of the tragedy of last night?” 

“Tnez knows that Godfrey is dead, and bears it 
better than I believed possible. Come into my room 
for a few moments, while I tell you of the strangest 
thing that has ever come to my knowledge.” 

When they were in her chamber, and Mrs. Langley 
had carefully closed the door, she continued : 

“By some incomprehensible means Inez has be- 
come aware of Godfrey’s murder, and on awaking 
from a brief sleep this morning she spoke of herseJf 
as having committed it. At first I was startled, 
and even thought that she might lave escaped from 
the house in the night, made her way to Silver- 
mere, and in her desperation have taken his life. 
But a moment’s reflection convinced me that she 
could not have done it, and Mrs. Perkins declared 
that she watched near her all night. She got up 
once, and did try to get out; but the nurse brought 
her back, and did not lose sight of her again. Yet 
the first words she spoke to me when she awoke 
proved that she was aware of Godfrey’s death. What 
do you think of that?” 

“T hardly know what tothink. Itis very strange.” 

“ Mrs. Perkins explains it in herown way. She 
says that the Lopez family are always attended by a 
familiar spirit since they committed the enormity 
of marrying Christian women ; that being originally 
of pure Hebrew stock, the sin they committed against 
their faith and race is punished by the visitations of 
this demon to foreshadow to them sorrow and loss. I 
can only say that I wish the creature had better per- 
formed his devoir by Inez, and warned her of the 
uselessness of coming hither to have her heart 
broken.” 

“It would certainly have been more to the pur- 
pose,” replied Mr. Denham, with an expression of 
incredulity. “I cannot pretend to explain the singu- 
larity of what has happened, except through a 
dream being sent to her as a warning. Such things 
are on record, and are too well authenticated to be 
refuted.” 

“That is the only way in «vhich Inez could have 
learned it, though she insists that she wa: not sleep- 





ing. Sivcs she has recovered from tho flightinys.: 
she showed when she first woke up she has besy 
quite calm. She has taken food, and shows a desiry 
to give me as little trouble about herself as possible 

But sho declares that last night, before she attempted 
to leave the house, she fell into a sort of trance that 
was neither sleeping nor waking. While in that 
condition she saw a steamer lying close by a thickly 
wooded shore. Among the people that landed there 
was a slender boy, on whom her attention was at 
once magnetically fixed. He loitered among tho 
men, seemingly careless of observation, though lis 
wore a cloth cap drawn low down over his forehead, 
and his travelling-cape was held closely over tho 
lower part of his face. 

“This boy gradually got clear of the crowd, en- 
tered the woodland alone, and through its solitary 
shadows Inez felt compelled to follow him. Ho 
walked steadily forward till he came to a well-lighted 
house, in which it was evident some festival was 
going on. The youth crouched down behind some 
shrubbery, and a short time elapsed before he showed 


“ Then, 4 solitary figure came bare-headed down 
the pathway, nearhis place of concealment, in whom 
Inez recognized Godfrey Fenton. He passed on, but 
returned in a few moments; like a flash the boy 
sprang up, discharged a pistol at his breast, and sho 
saw him fall down dead. 

“ Tnez thinks she fainted after that, and she Iras no 
recollection of her attempt to escape from the house 
In the confusion of her mind this morning she could 
not recall all the phases of her vision ; though through 
all she had @ distinct impression of Godfrey's murder, 
and for a season believed herself its perpetrator. But 
she has grown calmer, as I told you, and she can now 
clearly describe what passed before her while sho 
was in that clairvoyant state.” 

“Did she obtain no glimpse of the boy’s face?” 
asked Mr. Denham, with eager interest, for in spite 
of his incredulity this narration deeply impressed 
him. 
“She saw it imperfectly at the moment the pistol 
was raised. She says that he was fair, with singular 
light eyes, that flashed as with ang a fire 
as the light of a neighbouring lamp fell upon them. 
Does not that description apply well to Rosa Gordon's 
eyes ? and to her we must look for the solution of 
the work. I am more determined than ever on 
having her steps followed. She must have bougiit 
her disguise, and the man in the shop where the 
things came from will be likely to remember tho 
fact of a young girl purchasing a suit of boy’s clothes 
If her beauty made its usual impression, he will be 
able to describe her.” 

Mr. Denham changed colour, and looked so un 
easy that his sister exclaimed : 

“T do believe, Guy, that you are afraid such « 
confirmation of my suspicions may be found. You 
look very strange.” 

“Do 1? Well, I am tired, and I begin to feel 
very hungry, for I have scarcely touched food sinco 
this time yesterday.” 

“Poor fellow! no wonder that you feel ill. | 
have ordered for dinner such dishes as you particu 
larly like, and you shall have the best cup of coffee 
afterwards that Kitty can make.” 

“ Will Miss Lopez be well enough to appear at the 
table? I suppose not.” 

“ No—I shall send her dinner in to her; but after 
we have dined I have promised her—what do you 
think? I can’t imagine now héw she wrought on 
me to consent to such a thing, but somehow I could 
not resist her passionate entreaties to take her to 
Silvermere, that she may look once more on poor 
Godfrey. I see from your face that you think I was 
wrong to ee to such a thing ; but if you had seen 
the poor girl, and heard her words, you could no 
more have resisted her than I did.” 

Mr. Denham gravely said: 

“My dear Anna, Iam really shocked at the thouglit 
of Miss Lopez going there to create a scene, after all 
the family have gone through. You must recall 
your promise—indeed you must.” 

“T am sure that Inez will make no scene. She is 
quite composed now, speaks as rationally as you or 
I. She has pledged me her word-that me one shall b» 
annoyed or disturbed by any act of hers, andI thiok 
I can trust her. She has wonderful power of self- 
control for one so young and so bitterly tried. I must 
take her to Silvermere, Guy, for I could not answer 
for the consequences if she were disappointed now.” 

“ Far worse consequences may follow if you persist 
in this wild scheme. Think what a trial it will be 
to her. She may be unable to repress the cries that 
distress may i from her, and—and——dear 
sister, pray do not go with this young lady. It is 
simply madness in her to wish to expose herself to 
such an ordeal as she must pass through there.” 

“Ti soc sould see how firm and self-possessed sho 
is since I gave her my promise, you would think diffo- 
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rently, Guy. I must risk it, at allevents, for I have 
given my word to Inez, and I cannot recede from it 
now.” 

This was so decisively said that Mr. Denham saw 
remonstrance would be useless. So he remained silent, 
though he had many painful misgivings as to the re- 
sult of this mournful visit. 

A servant came to announce dinner, and they went 
together ; but in spite of Mr. Denham’s assertion that 
he felt the want of food, he did very poor justice to 
the tempting delicacies served up especially for him. 

Mrs. Langley left him over his coffee and went to 
Inez. 

She had finished the dinner, of which she had 
forced herself to partake that she might have strength 
to go through with what lay before her that after- 
noon, and she was now sitting beside the fire look- 
ing very pale, but perfectly composed. She looked 
up and quietly said : 

“Your brother has returned from town. Jane 
told me what had taken himethere. If I had known 
that Mr. Denham was in danger, I would have gone 
and told my vision to the magistrate. It might 
have done him some service. But I am glad he did not 
need it. It would have been very painful to me to 
go into a crowd at this time.” 

“Nor would I have permitted it, Inez. You have 
enough to bear without attempting such a thing as 
that. Guy underwent examination, but of course 
the charge was dismissed. After thought was al- 
lowed them, no one who knows my brother could 
believe him guilty of such a crime.” 

“T am very thankful that all is well thus far; and 
now, how long will it be before we set out on our 
sad pilgrimage? I am quite calm. I only ask to 
stand beside Godfrey once more; to pray over him 
for the repose of his soul, and then I shall be ready 
for the life that awaits me. I shall find peace in reli- 
gious observances, for I shall seek the refuge that 
is always open to those of my faith. I have quite 
made up my mind to that.” 

Mrs. Langley looked almost with reverence on 
the saintly repose of the face she had once known 
bright with animation and happiness; glowing with 
the love that had been se cruelly outraged She 
stooped forward, and, kissing her pale brow, gently 
said: 

“You are almost an angel now, Inez, and all the 
vows you could take would scarcely make a better or 
nobler woman of you.” 

“T shall not take the vows that bind a nun, be- 
cause in doing so I must renounce the control of my 
property, and I wish to retain that as a means of 
doing good myself. It would doubtless pass into 
abler hands than mine, but my life must have some 
object. I could not content myself without one ; so 
I shall become a lay sister, and dedicate my life to 
good works. If I have failed to find happiness my- 
self, I may become the medium of bestowing it upon 
others, and in doing so I do not despair of finding 
consolation—in time, peace.” 

Mrs. Langley pressed her hand, and after a pause 
said : 

“My brother has seme doubts about the propriety 
of this visit, Inez. He fears that you have under- 
taken more than you will be able to go through with 
calmly. Are you quite sure that your fortitude will 
not desert you when the final trial comes? It will 
be very painful to you to stand beside poor Godfrey 
for the last time.” 

“Tt would be far more painful to let them bury 
him out of my sight without looking upon him once 
more. If1 did not feel sure that I can repress every 
audible expression of anguish, I would not ask you 
to take me to him. Dear Mrs. Langley, I have your 
promise, and you cannot, you dare not break it to so 
forlorn a creature as I am. I have so yearned to 
lookupon Godfrey's face once more that even a glimpse 
of his cold and senseless face will be precious to me. 
I know that the spirit which shone through it has 
gone to another world where he will await my coming, 
for since it passed away his voice has distinctly said 
tome: ‘Inez, you are my true wife, and I loved you 
best, though I gave my hand to another.’” 

Mrs. Langley gave her a half-startled glance, fear- 
ing that her mind was wandering again, but the in- 
effable tranquillity of her face reassuredher. There 
was something heavenly in the resignation stamped 
upon it, and she no longer feared to expose Inez to 
the painful ordeal she so earnestly desired to pass 
through. 

She softly said 

“T will no longer doubt your strength, Inez. I 
have ordered the carriage to be at the door in half 
an hour, and at the end of that time I will return for 

ou,” 





CHAPTER LXXIX. 
Inez knelt down beside her chair, and fervently 








her. The yearning desire that possessed her to look 
once more on him she had so tenderly loved would 
not be put aside, and she felt that strength would be 
granted her to take a last farewell of his cold remains 
without betraying the mortal anguish that lay cradled 
in her heart. 

Inez thought not of the comments of others—cared 
not for them. She was going to take her last look 
at the face of him she had believed almost a demi- 
@od; and false as Mr. Fenton had proved himself to 
= she knew that he had been the one love of her 
ife. 

When the carriage drove to the door Mrs. Perkins 
brought her young lady’s bonnet and shawl. She 
looked very grave and apprehensive, but ventured 
on no farther remonstrance, for Inez had already 
heard as much from her as she could venture to 
utter. The nurse was afraid that, if this yearning 
wish were thwarted, Inez might grow delirious again, 
and the poor woman was haunted by the dread that 
she might become melancholy mad, as her mother 
had been before her death. 

When Inez was ready to go out she kissed Mrs. 
Perkins, and softly said : 

“You need not be anxious on my account, Jane. I 
shall come back to you as calm as I go. Nothing can 
now move me from the composure I have gained 
—yes, gained through the divine spirit of prayer.” 
She passed out, and, looking after her with eyes 
suffused with tears, her nurse murmured : 

“ Yes, that is the difference between her and her 
mother. She lays her burden on the Lord, who is 
able to help her, but Miss Susy fought against hers. 
She rebelled against what she had to bear till she 
lost her mind, poor thing, I begin to hope that it 
will be better with her child, bad as things looked 
this morning.” 

During the drive to Silvermere Inez scarcely 
spoke. She sat with her hands clasped tightly to- 
gether, her black veil drawn over her face—seeing 
nothing, hearing nothing, till the carriage entered 
the grounds around the place. 

With a convulsive shudder, she suddenly ex- 
claimed : 

“It is the same place I came to last night! I 
can now convince you of the reality of my vision by 
pointing out to you the spot on which Godfrey fell. 
That clump of bushes on the left hand of the road 
sheltered the murderer. Oh, Mrs. Langley, let us 
not pass over the spot stained by his life-blood.” 

Her companion instantly called to the driver to 
stop the horses, and open the door. She said: 

“As we wish to visit the house as privately as 
possible, it will be better not to drive to the door. 
We will get out and walk around the other side of 
the drive.” 

Inez was glad to feel the cool air blowing on her 
face; it restored to her the self-command which had 
been sadly shaken by the recognition of the place 
she had so lately visited in spirit. 

The two ladies moved silently forward, and en- 
tered the house. 

Dr. Manton was sitting in the hall reading, and 
after Mrs. Langley had whispered a few words to 
him he preceded them to the room in which the 
body of Mr. Fenton lay. 

On their entrance another young man who was 
watching beside the body arose, and the two gen- 
tlemen left the apartment together, closing the door 
behind them. 

On a couch draped with white reclined a marble 
form beautiful as Apollo, and, alas! as rigid as the 
sculptured form of the god. His shroud was 
wrapped around him asa Roman toga, and on his 
brow a chaplet of evergreens was placed. In his 
cold hands a spray of Life Everlasting lay, placed 
there by some tender friend, as a symbol of the im- 
mortality of the soul that had passed from the 
things of Time in so sudden and awful a manner. 

There was no trace of suffering on the white face, 
and Inez approached and looked down upon it with 
a calmness almost as stony as that of the dead. She 
kissed the brow, cheeks, and lips; and then, kneel- 
ing with her hands clasped over the pulseless 
breast, she silently prayed for forgiveness for him, 
strength for herself. 

Mrs. Langley watched her with awe and reve- 
rence. Never before had she been so deeply moved ; 
and the tears she wept were more for the living 
heart so awfully stricken than for the lifeless one 
beside it. 

Suddenly a side door opened, and a form bowed 
with grief entered the darkened room, seemingly un- 
conscious that it was occupied; and with a look of 
dismay, Mrs. Langley recognized her aunt. Mrs. 
Markland held her handkerchief pressed to her face ; 
she moved wearily to the side of the couch oppo- 
site to Inez, and, sinking on her knees, wailed forth : 

“Oh, my son! my son! how shall I bear to give 
you up? to see you taken to the darkness of the 





Ehe boweg her head, and moaned as if her 
heart were breaking, unconscious of the presence 
of anyong near her till the cold hand of Inez was 
laid softly on the one she had thrown over Mr. Fenton’s 
breast, and a gentle voice said : 

“ Mourn not as one without hope, for your lost 
one is this day with the angels. Such wrongs as 
he may have committed on earth are condoned by 
the blood of our Blessed Redeemer. The Lamb of 
God, who was slain for the sins of the world, is 
mighty to save. Have faith, and He shall bring 
consolation to your broken heart as He has already 
brought it to mine.” 

With a nervous start the mourner raised her head 
and looked into the face of thespeaker. She recog- 
nized it at once from a miniature of Inez she had 
been shown by her son, and ina gust of sudden 
penitence Mrs. Markland arose, moved towards the 
trembling girl, and, taking her in her arms, in a 
voice of anguish cried: 

“Can you forgive me?—you whom I have so 
deeply injured? Pardon—pardon for the wrong I 
forced him to commit. Inez Lopez, I know you as 
the betrothed of my son—as the one love of his 
heart. He appealed to me in every way to win my 
consent to your union ; but I, blinded by my own 
wilful desire to see another his wife, urged him on in 
the dishonourable path he had pursued. Blame not 
my dead boy, for he was true to you in his heart.” 

‘“ I know he was,” replied Inez, with strange calm- 
ness. “Ihave communed with him in spirit since 
his death, and he told me so. At your command he 
gave his hand to my rival, but the tie is broken now, 
and in death he belongs alone to me. I have been 
praying for the repose of his soul, and throughout 
my life, at the same hour of the evening, I will kneel 
at the throne of grace and renew my petitions 
for mercy to him and to myself. That God will hear 
me I feel assured, and in the fulness of time I shall 
be reunited to my loved and lost one.” 

As Mrs. Markland listened tothese words a strange 
calmness came over her late turbulent grief. For 
the first time a ray of consolation penetrated to her 
rebellious soul, and she laid her head on the shoulder 
of Inez and shed the tears which had hitherto re- 
fused to fall. 

She at length found voice to say: 

“God has sent a comforter to me in the person of 
the last one I could have expected to prove such. 
Inez, stay with me; be my daughter, and on you I 
will lavish the affection I have hitherto given my 
lost one. I shall love you because he did.” 

Inez tenderly kissed her brow and softly said : 

“T will call you mother if you will permit me to 
do so, and I will cherish for you the reverence of a 
child for a parent, but I cannot remaia with you. 
My duty calls me elsewhere. I must seek such 
change as will remove the past from me, not bind me 
more closely to it. Adieu, madam. I am glad that 
we have met, but it is for the first and last time. 
Our paths cannot be the same, though we are linked 
together by the sad memory of him who is gone. 
Much as he was to you, he was even more to me ; 
but in the certainty that he is safe in the better land, 
I give him up to the ministrations of the angels that 
wait about the throne of God forever. Kiss me once, 
mother of my spirit bridegroom, and let me go upon 
my lonely way.” 

Awed and subdued, Mrs. Markland pressed her lips 
to those of Inez. The pale girl staed a moment over 
the dead, with her hands tightly locked together, 
and her eyes fixed upon his features, as if trying to 
stamp them indelibly upon her memory. 

She suddenly turned away, took the offered arm of 
Mrs. Langley, and moved from the room like one 
walking in a dream. 

They found the carriage on the spot on which they 
had left it, and, without exchanging a word, the two 
ladies returned to Ashwood. 

Mr. Denham had watched most anxiously for their 
arrival, and he came out as soon as he heard the 
sound of approaching wheels. As he assisted Inez 
to alight he caught a glimpse of her face, and its 
pale composure reassured him as to what had hap- 
pened during their absence. 

The strength of the poor girl seemed to have de- 
serted her, for she leaned helplessly upon his arm, 
and when Mrs. Perkins came to meet her she lifted 
her in her arms and carried her to her bed. 

Mrs. Langley closely followed them, and adminis- 
tered some restorative drops which she hoped would 
cause Inez to sleep. After whispering a few words 
of tender encouragement, she went to give her 
brother an account of what had happened, of the 
strange scene that had passed beside the dead body 
of Mr. Fenton. 

She ended her recital by saying: ° 

“ Weare told about ‘ entertaining angels unawares,” 
and if one ever assumed human form it is that of 
Inez Lopez. I have never seen such tenderness and 








vrayed for strength and composure in the task before 





grave? Wonld that I could have died for thee!” 


firmness in anyone before. Even Opal, with all 
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her bewitching charms, seems but a creature of 
earth beside her.” 

“T hope the interview will beof service to Aunt 
Gertrude: She was inconsolable when I saw her 
this morning,” replied Mr. Denham, as if anxious to 
avoid hearing the name of Opal pronounced. “TI said 
what I could to soothe her, but evidently without 
effect.” 

“No wonder, when she is. suffering from the first 
bitterness of this blow. Had‘she cared less for her 
own wishes, and consulted the happinags of her idol 
before them, Godfrey would now be living, un- 
stained by the dishonour she admits she almost 
forced upon him ; and that wretched girl would never 
have sought to wreak her vengeance upon him. 
Cuy, I must tell you that when we came towards 
the house at Silvermere: Inez refused to pass over 

he spot on which the blood: of Godfrey had been 

d. She recognized the localities as those seen in 

her vision, and pointed out the clump of cedars from 
ich the assassin fired.” 

Mr. Denham listened. with knit brow and \com- 
pressed lips. He presently spoke, with some abrapt- 
Hess ; 

“TI am willing to admit the reality ofthis hallu- 
cination, Anna; and perhaps some importance may 
be attached to what Miss Lopez states with reference 
to Godfrey's murder; but I cannot see that it impli- 

tes Rosa Gordon in any way. Inez knew her well, 
and even in the disguise of a boy shemust have re- 
cognized her.” 

His sister searchingly regarded him, 
lowly said: 

“This is the second ‘time to-day that I have re- 
marked this unwillingness in you to suspect Miss 
Gordon. Why should this be so? She has no claim on 
vou, and there isevery reason why you should satisfy 
your doubts as to. whether she was the chief actor 

) this tragedy or not. In justice to her youshould 
set my suspicions at rest if you believe her ta be 
innocent. Do-you believe. that, Guy? IT askiyon a 
plain, straightforward question, and I demand from 
you an explicitrephy.” 

Mr. Denham: arose and paced the room several 
times. Pausingi near his sister, he finally said: 

“ My dear Anna, reflection has convineed me that 
it will be a most: cruel ‘actito breathe on this: young 
stranger’s name the suspicion of so foul a crime. « I 
cannot follow Miss Gordon’s steps, from. the time 
she left: Silvermere, without clearly showing to the 
world that I believe her to be guilty. If she be not 
so, think what such: an aceusation. wouldibe.to her: 
how entirely it would blight hey life. Do not. askime 
to take any steps against her for. I receil:from the 
thought of dving so. Since we talked tagether this 
morning I have decided that. it wil! be inexpedient 
to attempt it.” 

Mrs.. Langley listened: with impatient’ surprise, 
and she decisively replied : 

“Since you refuse. to. do» this. justice: to youre 
self, from an.absard feeling of chivalric respect; for 
Miss Gordon’s sex, I shall myself take the necessary 
steps to convince the werld'ofyher criminality. If 
Inez did not recognize her under such a disguise, 
that is no proof that. Rosa was not the assassin. I still 
adhere to my own opinion, and I warn, you. that, I 
shall act upon it as. soen as possible: Since, you will 
not move in the affair, I will inquire in-every cloth- 
ing-shop if a young girl answering. to-her -deserip- 
tion purchased a suit of gray cloth anda dark fur 
cap, for that was the dress: Inez: described.” 

Mr. Denham earnestly replied: 

“My dear sister, I entreat that you will donosuch 
thing. I—I had far rather, live down. the charges 
against me than. be instrumental in. dragging. this 
young girl before a criminal tribunal, even: if: she be 
guilty.” 

Mrs. Langley listened. incredulonsly. 

“Do I hear aright?” sheasked. “ Is it;'Guy Den- 
ham who asks me, his sisier, to permit him to bear 
the stain of this fearful erime, witn I hold in my 
hand the clue taits perpetrator? Why should you 
wish, at your own expense, to screen the wretched 
creature who certainly perpetrated it? What mad- 
ness possesses you, Guy,.to speak as you did just 


and! she 
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nower 

He took herhand in his own and gravely said : 

“ Anna, it is the desire to spare others, not tosave 
Miss Gerdon, that prompts:me to declare that, no- 
thing shall induce me to point her out) as, the 
criminal, nor shall you do it with. my consent,” 

“ Others ?—what others? Are you: losing your 
senses, Guy? So faras I know anything about her, 
this girl has no one to mourn over her lapsefrom the 
right path. She stands alone im the world, and that 
of itself would have protected her from me if your 
good name were not so deeply implicated. I shallinot 
wait for your consent. I shall immediately ‘take 
steps te have her arrested, and brought back here 
for examination.” 

“Oh! Anna, Anna, will nothing make yon listen to 





reason?” asked Mr. Denham, in great agitation. 
“ For heaven's sake, do nothing-of the kind. It will 
lead to- ruin and misery to those we love and re- 
spect which you cannot.even imagine.” 

Completely mystified, Mrs. Langley gazed at him 
a few moments in silence, and then quickly saide 

“There is something: beneath this that I do. not 
understand. You care nothing for the girl, yet you 
are trembling with agitation at the threat of her 
,arrest. What is she te Mr. Hastings, and what con® 
fidence has-he given you concerning her?” 

“Why should you suppose that he has given me 
any ?” he evasively replied. 

“My instinct tells me that he has, and: it’ rarely is 
at fault. If there be anything to be urged as.a reason 
for screening her, you:know-that you may trust me, 
Guy; bat I must know the ground we stand on.” 

“ There isa reason, Anna, but I scarcely feel justi- 
fied in revealing it to you. Can you not. be satisfied 
with my assurance that it is necessary to spare Rosa 
Gordon ?” 

“ No—I cannot, and will not. What you, in your 
unselfish disregard of your own interests, may con- 
sider cause enough to spare her I may regard in a 
totally different light. If you have anything to tell 
me, I am willing to. listen patiently; td give due 
weight to all you may say, and to: pledge: you my 
word that the confidence shall be held sacred from 
the knowledge of others.” 

Mr. Denham reluctantly replied : 

“There seems to be no alternative left me. I do 
not think that you will ever be tempted to betray 
what I must confide to you, Atua; for in so doing 
you would strike a fearful blow. at those whom 
you have long regarded as: the: best of friends. 
Come near to me, and let me: whisper in your ear 
the secret confiddd to me by Mr. Hastings this morn- 
ing, amid such a tempest of emotion as moved me 
to the depths of my soul. You foree me to tell 
you, or I should never have breathed! it.to mortal 
ears.” . 

Mrs. Langley leaned eagerly forward» She changed 
colour as the words left hie lips and: gazed at him 
several moments in blank astonishment and dismay. 
At length she found voice to say: 

“Ti is incredible! His daughter! How did he 
dare to bring her beneath: his: wife’s roof. without 
letting her know in what relation Rosa stood to 
him? + Hel—a man respected by everyone too! I 
can hardly believe it, though you-assure me oof. it, on 
his own authority.” 

“Tt is but too painfully trme, My, Hastings: was 
wrong in the course he teok, but he has been too 
bitterly punished ifor: you or me to sit in judgment 
upon him. Anna,.I declare to:you that sueh pity as 
I felt for him when he made that confession has 
never moved my heart towards, any other creature. 
He has been weak—wicked: perhaps; but he. is 
utterly broken down and most wretched, and mine 
shall never be the hand to throw-the first-stone at 
him. _ I had far rather bear such suspicions as must 
still cling to me than clear myself by exposing the 
hideous skeleton that has solong dwelt:in his house. 
Mr. Hastings believes as you do,thatRosa destroyed 
the man who had jilted: her and married her - sister, 
Surely that is punishment enough for him:to bear.” 

Mr. Denham anxiously regarded her, but Mrs. 
Langley relieved his fears by saying, in a gloomy 
tone: 

““T see—I comprehend that you must. permit her 
to eseape for the sake of those so nearly connected 
with her. I know what would follow exposure. 
Mrs. Hastings would: never forgive the concéal- 
ment so long praetised by her husband. She 
would separate from him, and little as he deserves 
consideration; I am myself unwilling to save your 
fair name from taint by sacrificing him to prove to the 
world how ‘falsely you have been accused. But, 
Guy, if it were not for the hope that you may some 
day claim your reward by gaining-the hand of Opal, 
I would not consent to.compromise you, even for the 
sake of her father.” 

“ Don’t speak of that now, Apna, I dare.not; even 
dream of such happiness in. the future, for a union 
between us would only give fresh; impetus. to the 
slanders of others. I will put self aside, anddo my 
duty to my neighbour without,.looking to any future 
result myself. In the years to come, if heaven 
enables me to clear myself before the eyes of man, 
I may once more admit into my, heart the sweetest 
and brightest hope that ever dawned upon it.” 

Mrsi Langley took his hand, and solemaly said: 

“ That eternal justice will reveal all.in its‘owna good 
time, I firmly believe. Sach noble self-abnegation as 
this must, meet its;reward even in this -world.. My 
lips are sealed.as to Rosa, Gordon’s guilt ; we;must 
bear the burden laid on us as we: best.may, trusting 
and hoping that the time will come.to. prove your in- 
nacence to all who may doubt it; and open the way 
for yon to gain the hand of her you love. You can 


time she is old enough to become your wife you may 
find yourself in a-position:to win her assuch.”  ~ 

“Thank you, dear. I believe that you take 
tlie same view of this sad-affair that I do, but I am 
not the less grateful to you for doing so. I must 
cause efforts to be made to discover the murderer of 
Godfrey, but I shall be very:carefal not to set the de- 
tectives on the right track. Nothing can come of jt 
of course, but it will’ serve to show others that | 
court investigation and am. willing to have every- 
thing laid bare, so far as I am individually con- 
cerned.” 

Mrs. Langley arose, and sadly said: 

“T must retire to my own room, to think over all 
this, and reconcile myself to the humiliating defeat 
I must endure. It is hard that I should hold the 
fate of the guilty one almost in my hand, yet allow 
her to escape the punishment she merits ; and leave 
her, perhaps, to commit some. other outrage as 
flagrant.as this: Such awretch is capable of any- 
thing; and I scarcely think that we’ have heard the 
last of Rosa Gordon. Well may that hoary-headed 
olé- man shrink and cower before the treature. he is 
so unlppy as to claim as his child.” 

She left the room, and Guy remained absorbed 
in thought. In spite of the uncertainty of the 
future—of the darkness of the present—the tender 
hopes which had sprung iato new life—the words 
of his sister came to strengthen him for the inevit- 
able probation he must endure before. he could, with 
any degree of certainty, hope to win the dearest trea- 
sure of his life. 

Opal was free—was again within: his: reach—and 
he would despair of nothing that wonld: open the 
way to a future union with her. 

(76 be continued) 
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Way is a weathercock Jike.a loafer? Because he 
is.constantly going around doing nothing. 

Aman gathering mushrooms was told that they 
were poisonous.. “ Thankyou,” he replied, “I am 
not going to eat them: myself—IL sell them at the 
hotel.” 

A Butt SomewnHeERe.—A Western paper says :— 
“ A cow was struck by lightning, and instantly killed 
belonging to the village physician, who had a beau- 
tiful calf four days old.” 

A CORRESPONDENT tells us how he served a quack 
doctor who annoyed him by sending him pamphlets 
through the post. “I gota large hamper, filled it 
full of rubbish, bricks, straw, &c., and in the mi¢tile 
I put the last book I had received, and outside the 
book I wrote ‘Sold again.’ I directed the hamper 
to the author of the book— Dr. So-and-So, &c., from 
a grateful patient,’—stuck some hares’ legs under 
the lid, so as to let him see what was inside, and 
sent it by express train. I never had another 
book.” 

Tue.ONLy Wax TO: Rome.—Italy is.said to be 
organizing.an army on a. footing of 1,641,000 men. 
“'Phis:tune goes manly,” In applying this quota- 
tion to the Italian army we simply mean the 
Italians, in organizing the army by means of ‘which 
only they can get to Rome, are playing the man, and 
not the grinding organ.— Punch. i 

Tue Scares oF Coarity.—We are annually edi- 
fied at this season by published specifications of the 
number of “oz.” of beef and pudding generously 
allowed to the inmates of the metropolitan work- 
houses.. How are those quantities ascertained? Is 
each pauper’s ration of pudding and. beef weighed 
out to him? If so, the last.served must have cold 
dinners: It would interest.one to know how many 
“oz.” of turtle and other good things were consumed 
by each of.the aldermen and other guests at a civic 
dinner. Peradventure: the “oz.” would in some 
cases amount to 1 lb.—Puneh. 

Screntiric INTELLIGENCE:—It is understood that 
the subject of the next Bakerian Lecture, to be de- 
livered before the Royal Society, will be the Earth's 
Crast.—Puneh. 

Not so Bap as THEY SzEM:—Mistresses show 
more consideration for their servants than is gene- 
rally supposed. Not long ago Mrs. Fidgitt was heard 
telling Mary Ann that she had been scouring the 
whole house for her.— Punch. 


NO DOUBT ABOUT IT. 
Lady; “Eau-de-Cologne, Mi: Smith! But are you 


sure it is genuine ?” 
Worthy in Country Shop: “Oh, yes, ma’am ; quite 


certain: we make it ourselves!” —Punch. 


An AsTontsHEp ForErcyer.—aA “Neapolitan was 
greatly surprised to hear that the upper classes in 


England were fond of “Fresh Laver,” and that th» 
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lower classes were not averse to a drop 0’ the crater. 
Punch’s Almanach, 1868, 

MatTrimon¥ Mape Easy.—A young lady is in 
want of a husband. She is intelligent, amiable, and 
accomplishedy but:not pretty. She advertizes for a 
blind man.—Paneh’s Almanack, 1868. 

AGRICUBTURAL GROWLS. 

July— Yes, here’s the end of the month ; and there’s 
what’s called a glorious harvest, every sign of it 
everywhere. Sodt isif we could only pay for the 
labour.. But the farmers, sir, can’t get the labour. 
It’s no good my having twenty fields ripe with corn 
if I haven’t the hands to cut. it; nor the horses to 
cart it; nor people to buy it, and only make a loss by 
exportation. Why, a glorious harvest is absolute 
ruin to the farmer. 

August.—Thanksgiving services everywhere, of 
course. Sheaves. hung up,and the like, because we've 
got three weeks, of fine:weather. We want rain, sir, 
yain. The farmer, ‘sir (I speak asa farmer, and re- 
verently), is as thankful for small or large blessings 
ag anyone else. But what's the good of a plentiful 
harvest to the farmer now? I know there won't be 
eny wheat in the country»by November. No, sir, 
times and have changed,.and the farmer 
loses every year. 

September.—Frosts and heavy dews (dews take 
‘em !) injuring the milch cows. Scarcity of that now. 
Frost the other morning. Seems like winter setting 
in already: If it does, there’ll be a famine. We want 
a week or two of fine, dry weather. 

October.—Hotassummer, Plays the very mischief 
with everything. 

November.—Seasonable weather—apparently ; but 
bad for cattle. There'll be the disease again with a 
fortnight’s time. What we want is rain. 

December.—December! more like April. What we 
want is dry, fine»weather., ‘“ Turnips, sir?” » Con- 
found em. Watery. Serious injury to the cattle in 
consequence. It’s not many people that'll have beef 
this Christmas, mind that. “Sheep?” In a.bad 
state, very. “Nonsense!” you say, do you? I say 
rot, Salt, oil-cake, no old remedy seems to do. Never 
knew such times.—Punch’s Almanack, 1868. 


THE Monre¥ Marxket.—Such is the state of com- 
mercial depression in the foreign markets that 
nature has been assisting to raise the wind by a 
series of Cycloans.—A panic was the result.—Fun. 

A BoraniwaL QuEsTIoN.—A. correspondent, who 
has heard of a brieklayer’s plant, writes to inquire 
whether it is.a:lime or a plum(b). We think it 
likely that it isva wall-flower.—Fun. 

THE SHAVERS. 


The barber-shaves with polished blade, 
The merchant shaves in constant trade ; 
The broker shaves on twelve per cent, 
The landlord shaves by raising rent, 
The doctor shaves in patent pills, 
The tapster shaves in pints and gills, 
The farmer shaves in hay and oats, 
The banker shaves on his: own notes, 
The lawyer shaves both friends and foes, 
The peddler shaves where’er he goes, 
The office-holder shaves the nation, 
The parson shaves to men’s salvation, 
The wily churchman shaves his brother, 
The people all shave one another. 

The Razor. 





[WAR OFFICE FORM. | 
Outrage. 

Whereas one Theodorus, alias Tedroo, alias Theo- 
dore, did several years ago falsely imprison several 
oi Her Majesty’s subjects, 

Whereas he has treacherously prolonged the cap- 
tivity of the said subjects. by lodging and feeding 
them pretty well, 

And whereas a British army of 10,000 men has 
been got under weigh, and 5,000,0007. of money spent 
in order to procure the release of the said captives, 

And whereas there is not the slightest probability 
that the army and expenditure will effect such re- 
+¢ase, 

A reward of 6. will be paid to any person or 
persons (not being the said Theodore himself) who 
shall give such information as will lead tothe release 
of the said captives and their safe delivery in Pall 
Mall. And a farther reward of 2/. 10s. will be paid 
to the person or persons actually capturing the said 
Theodore. 

Given at &c., &c.— Tomahawk. 

MERRY AND WISE. 

There is an advertisement going about which in- 
vites all mirth-seeking, merry Londoners to pay a 
Visit to Madamo T'ussaud’s, for the purpose of gazing 
onan effigy of the lateconvict Baker. Thisis obvi- 
cusly a Christmas treat, and as the young are sup- 
Posed to be especially interested in the great Wax- 
Work Show near Portman Souare, comment is su- 





perfluous. The idea, however, may be worth some- 
thing to enterprizing publishers, and next year we 
may confidently expect a shower of some such pretty 
Christmas books as the following : 

Little Tommy Greenacre, or the Naughty Boy and 
his Funny Carpet Bag. 

How Baby was Hanged, and What Came of it. “A 
Sweet Christmas story.”— Vide Press. 

Please Papa Take Me to Newgate, or Little 
Jackey’s Treat. Profusely Illustrated. 

The Child’s Tyburn Calendar, or the Nursery 
Cracksman’s Guide. “ A bookthat ought to be in the 
hand of every infant.”—Halfpenny Review.—Toma- 
hawk, 


THE SONG OF THE SEAFOWL. 

WE are up ere the sun darts his livening beams 
On the blue glassy wavelets below. 

When the moon yet glances her silv’ry streams 
We are up and quite ready to go; 

From the rocky shore e’en leagues far, far away 
From our solitary white-cliffed home, 

To skim and to play, midst the billowy spray, 
And to dance o’er the sparkling foam. 

We care not for woodlands—the e’er-rolling sea, 
While it bends with its branches of blue, 

Has mountains and vales of a roving degree, 
And some sweet evergreen patches too. 

Amidst these we rest, and we blithely sing, 
Or we dance as each waye rolls away. 

There we live and skim with fluttering wing 
Till the light in the East becomes gray. 

We are joyfully bailed as our tiny gray forms 
Greet the eyes of the hardy ship’s crew. 

For far on the sea we tell them when storms 
Will their paths devastating pursue. 

And then on the deck without fear we alight 
And search for the grain they may throw ; 

Unmolested we stay till the shadowy night 
Bids us home to our seabeds to go. 


When the sun sets down with an ominous glare, 
And the dark, rolling waters loud rave, 

And the whistling curlew, with a solemn air, 
Sings in harmony low with the wave— 

Tis a signal well known, and hither we roam 
In a humour for frolicsome play, 

And as the clouds frown, and the lightning tears 

down, 

Then more joyful our hearts are-and gay. 


For there’s work for each one as the, night grows 
dark, 
And the waves roar their wrath.o’er.the bay ; 
There’s the boom of distress from some failing barque, 
Some must thither and pilot her way, 
While others must stay with their white snowy 
breasts 
‘On our darksome rocks, rugged and bare, 
And warn mariners, by their beacon-like crests, 
That no refuge for shelter is. there. 
The signs of rough weather or bright sunny days— 
We predict either calm or of storm ; 
So, although we’re deficient of rich mellow lays, 
We can boast of a still greater charm, 
Tis our note that rings shrill on the low coral 
strand 
Where the surf dashes over the reef, 
Warning seamen to steer from the desolate land 
And sally forth back to the deep. 
Gro. C..S warn. 


Apvice TO PARENTS.—To bring up a cliild in the 

way he should go, travel that, way yourself. 
THE HEART. 
The heart is like an instrument whose strings 
Steal magic music from life’s mystic frets ; 
The golden threads are spun through suffering’s fire, 
Wherewith the marriage robesfor heaven are woven; 
And all the rarest hues of human life 
Take radiance, and are rainbowed out in tears. 
MAsSsEY. 


Tue Late Emprror MAXIMILIAN.—EXTRAOR- 
pINARY Story.—The New York correspondent of 
the Waterford Mail, under date of Dec. 3, writes :— 
“ Admiral Tegethoff, of the Austrian navy, is now 
en route for home, with what he believes to be the 


body of the unfortunate Maximilian. My counec- 
tion with the Mexican agents in this country for- 
bids my entering into minutiw, but I can asgert that 
the remains which will be honoured by Austria are 
not those of the ill-fated scion of the House of Haps- 
burg, but of Hamero, a noted bandit and guerilla, 
who in life was not. unlike poor Maximilian. The 
latter is pining in an obscure dungeon in Queretaro, 
fed with felon’s food, and awaiting the welcome 


arrival of death. .The night before his supposed 
execution Juarez, uncertain of his own success in 
seeking the presidency, and perhaps unwilling to 
imbue his hands in Royal blood, had the noble cap- 
tive conveyed by stealth to a secret den, and substi- 
tuted in his stead the ruffian Hamero, hoping, had 
he not succeeded:in his political aspirations, to have 
made a fortune by delivering him safely to Austria. 





STATISTICS, 


THE value of the buildings, both public and private, 
of Paris is estimated at 10,000,000,000f. There 
are now 60,000 private houses, con‘aining 642,000 
suites of apartments, which is nearly twice as many 
as in 1850. Rentsare so high that the Jockey Cinb 
is obliged to pay 110,000f. a year for a single floor. 
Land is also exorbitantly dear. Building-ground on 
the Boulevard des Italiens is now being sold at 
4,000f. per square metre. 

THE AUSTRALIAN CoLoNnizs.—The population of 
Victoria in June, 1866, was 632,998 ; of New South 
Wales, 420,000; of Queensland, 94,719; and of South 
Australia, 163,452. The population of Tasmania in 
1865 was 95,201; andof New Zegland in December, 
1864, 172,158. Of the population of Western An 
tralia and Southland we have no recent returns, but 
we may set it.down at 20,000) At the close of 1867 
the population of the Australians may be approxi- 
mately estimated as follows :—Victaria, 645,000 ; New 
South Wales, 430,000; Queensland, 100,000; South 
Australia, 170,000 ; Tasmania, 97,000; New Zealand, 
185,000 ; Western Australia and Southland, 20,000 ; 
total, 1,627,000. These figures refer exclusively to 
the British population. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Aw excellent way of preserving natural flowers 
is to dip them for a moment into a solution of parai- 
fine in benzine, or into melted paraffine. By either of 
these ways the flowers are covered with a thin film 
of transparent: parafline which excludes the destruc 
tive effect of the air. Perhaps ‘some correspondent 
will give a better process. 

Dr. MEDtLOCK states that Greek fire is not so dan- 
gerous as is represented. It consists.of phosphorus 
dissolved in bisulphide of carbon: »When thrown 
upon any combustible material the liquid rapidly 
evaporates, and the phosphorus, being left in a com- 
minuted condition, bursts into flame, evolving suffo- 
cating vapours of phosphoric acid. Water will only 
temporarily extinguish the flame, which bursts out 
again when the water dries up, but the fire may,be 
immediately and permanently extinguished by a solu- 
tion of common washing-soda—one pound to a gallon 
of water. s 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tron shots were not used in England until the 
second halfof the sixteenth century. Iron bullets 
were first used in England in 1560. 

SHELLS began to be. used in horizontal fire about 
1,700. In this stage of their progress they were 
fired from howitzers with small charges of powder. 

THE papers which, in June, 1866, were carried from 
Hanover to England haying been restored within the 
last few. weeks, the sequestration laid on King 
George’s private property has now been raised. 

Sm Harry and Lady Parkes have ascended 
Fusyama, the sacred mountain of Japan. Lady 
Parkes is the first Englishwoman who ever attained 
its summit. 

Arcuiz Brown, brother to John Brown, the 
Queen’s gillie, has been attached to the person of 
Prince Leopold. Archie wears.a Highland costume 
when in attendance on the young Prince. 

Tue star, collar, and badge of the most noble 
Order of the Garter were sent through the Foreign- 
Office to his Imperial Majesty the Sultan at Constan- 
tinople. It is needless to remark that the decorations 
were of the most exquisite workmanship and the 
jewels of the purest water. 

EXTRAORDINARY ERUPTION oF CoaL at Warst 
HarTiepoot Beacu.—It will be remembered that 
last winter, immediately following a north-east gale, 
the poor of Hartlepool were presented by the waves 
with an immense amount.of treasure trove, in shape 
of Spanigh dollars, which had been buried for forty 
years. This winter not less than 1,000 tons of coal 
have been cast up on these same sands, and. nearly 
every cart in the town has been called into requi- 
sition. to carry away the treasure. The poorer in- 
habitants turned out en masse with barrows, basketx, 
sacks, and every description of receptacle was im- 





provized for the occasion. 
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BEES en 


Goorrey Festoy —See our answer to ‘‘A Poor Unfortu- 
pate Mortal.’ 

E.L. B.—The coin you name possesses no intrinsic value 
beyond its value as a coin. 

J.J.—To prevent bleeding at the nose blow a little gum- 
arabic up the nostrils through a quill, which will immediately 
stop it. Powdered alum is also good. 

W., E. M@—We are not aware that all the deer have been 
removed from the park you name, assuredly it is not long 
since we saw them gambolling upon the green sward. 

E.zayor H.—By dividing the word into the following sy!- 
lables, re-for-ma-to-ry, you cannot fail to obtain the exact 
pronunciation. 

J. W. W.—Water is ao little condensed by pressure that 
even at the depth of five miles in the ocean it would be but 
@ trifle More dense or buoyant than at the surface. 

Manrtiox.—Metallic silver is bought and sold by troy weight, 
of which the ounce contains 480 grains; nitrate of silver be- 
ing sold by avoirdupois weight, an ounce of that salt con- 
tains only 4375 grains. 

JAcQUELINE.—Baton de mesure is @ French term for the 
roll of paper or other material with which the conductor of 
an orchestra marks the time, and Battrela mesure means to 
mark the time by beating with the hand or stick. 

Ma Coacu.—If it be the means of preventing a doies- 
tic difference we are only too happy to assert here that our 
reply to “J. W. Barton,” in Tue w Reaper of Decem- 
ber 21, was not addressed to you bat to “J. W. B. 

Lion.—Moiré Métalitque is a beautiful erystalline appear- 
ance given to tin plate by brushing over the heated metal a 
mixture of 2 parts of nitric acid, 2 of hydrochloric acid, 
and 4 of water; as soon as the crystals appear the plate can 
be quickly washed, dried, and varnished. 

A. G.—Molla is the name of « spiritual and judicial office 
among the Turks, superior to the cadis or inferior judges, 
having civil and criminal jurisdiction over towns or large 
digricts. Over the mollas are the cadileskers, or supreme 
judges of the empire, who sit in the divan. 

A Poor Usrortowate Mortat.—Galvanism is a serious 
remedy, and should not be adopted except under the best 
medical advice. You had far better place yourself under a 
respectable medical practitioner. We have heard of serious 
results from the adoption of galvanic treatment. 

@. F.J.—The new planet recently discovered by Prof. 
Peters, of Hamilton Oollege, N. ¥., and at very nearly the 
same time by Prof. Tietjen, of Berlin, makes up the full 
wumber of theee heavenly bodies now known to be one hun- 
dred. The name of Undina has been given to the stranger. 

A Svusscriser.—Your daily labour being of a very seden- 
tary character we can offer you no cure, excepting abstention 
from malt liquors, milk, butter, sugar, and potatoes—of course 
taking as much exercise in the open air as your occupation 
will permit. 

8. H.—1. To read aloud while others in the same room are 
reading to themselves is a great mark of ill breeding, of 
which, we think, few would be guilty. 2. There is no great 
harm in using the term “governor,” but the old-fashioned 
word “father "is Jecidedly preferable. 

L. M—Bromide of cadmium is a kind of salt, stated to be 
« powerful emetic, being as three to one when compared 
with tartar emetic, and as twelve to one compared with 
sulphate of zinc; half a grain dissolved in water would pro- 
dupe beneticial effects in such cases of poisoning as require 
aD immediate emetic. 

Axounps..—A filter may be made by taking a garden pot, 
and placing a piece of perforated tile a few inches from the 
bottom, then put a layer of chareoal four or five inches in 
depth, then a layer of sand, and cover with another piece of 
tile; but the holes must be very small to prevent the water 
making chanvels in the sand. 

Jutia.—The Zenith and Nadir are the two poles of the 
horizon ; that point of the heavens which is directly over 
the head of the observer, coinciding with the — bes 
the vertical, is called the Zenith; the point —e 
to the ey oy of the vertical in the opposite tion 
is called t 

L. T. tee ounces of sarsaparilla root, bruised, 1 oz. 
of guiacum wood; boil over a slow fire in three quarts 
of water tillreduced to one; shortly before removing it from 
the saucepan add } oz of sassafras wood and 3 drachms of 
liquorice, afterwards strain, and it will prove an excellent 
decoction. 

D. BR. ¥.—Sackville Street, Piccadilly, consists of forty- 
four houses, well built of brick, and derives its name from 
the Sackvilles, Dukes of Dorset, or the Sackville-Wests, 

Earls De-la-Warr. Sackville Street, in Dublin—the finest 
atreet in Lreland~was so called after Lione! Sackville, 





seventh Earl and first Duke of Dorset (died 1765, overa 
century since), twice Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. He was 
born in the of King James II., and was the holder of 
high offices state under Queen Anne, King George L, 
King George I1., and King George IIL, a tenure of politi- 
cal power without parallel in English history. Though no 
more than seventy-cight years of age eat his death, it was 
the duke’s lot to live in more reigns than any other person 
lived, “ Old Parr,” who never knew the pills which bear his 
name, being excepted, as a matter of course. 

C. H. W.—To obtain a situation as valet to a gentleman 
you must first by means of an advertisement in the daily 
papers, or through e private introduction, find a gentleman 
who requi res a servant. Having done this, you must 
as to character and your capa- 
bilities as a useful and trastworthy man-servant. 

Guorce.—Maute is a small piece of brass, box, or ivory, 
somewhat resembling in shape a very short comb; when 
in use it is p! in an erect position on the bridge of a 
violin, to degden or soften the tone, which it does to such 
an extent as torender it almost inaudible in an adjoining 
room. 

W. Tartor.—Take 1 lb. of logwood, 1 gallon of —-. water, 
simmer in an iron vessel for one hour; dissolve in a little 
hot water 24 grains of bichromate of potash, 12 grains 
prussiate of potash ; stir this into the — while rene the — 
fire, then strain —- afinecloth. It will bea bright 
and so indelible that oxalic acid will not ee it; no oo aa 
ink will bear this test 

F. D.—It is the ons of all to endeavour to make home 
happy, cheerful, and attractive; we should live so that 
when we are old we be able to review with pleasure 
and delight the happy hours spent beneath its hallowed 
roof. We should exercise mutual forbearance and endeavour 
to make home on earth atype of our home in heaven, where 
all is harmony and love. 





RLLEN RAY. 
A loveless life led Ellen Ray, 
In her cottage all alone, 
Week in, week out, from day to day, 
A gray old woman grow 
But neighbours say they ‘knew bn; —— 
When Ellen Ray was young and fai 
And some, the gossips of the place, 
Remembered long ago, 
When king of her we face, 
How had @ beau 
“No farmer's son,” these t magpies said, 
“ But city born, and city bred.” 


So runs the we the ips told 
Concerning El! len Ray, 


A atory nee he trite vand eld 
That nape every di 
For men will woo but to eosive, 
woman, hearing, will believe. 


But always kindly to the poor 
Was lovely Elien tne J 

And never hungry from her door 
The went away; 

For she said that some day there 

Might come an angel unaware. 


So at old Ellen's bumble hearth 
The needy oft sat down, 

And to these children of the earth 
She wore s saint's bright crown ; 

And they in Ellen's trusting eyes 

Were God's own angels in disguise. 


I know not of these lowly poor 
If hidden wings they wore; 
But in this trath m: am, 
On that fair shi 
To which she passed es o feiden day, 
Bright angels welcomed Ellen Ray. = 
N.G. 8S. 


Ixez.—Fata Morgana is aterm given by the Italians to 
some singular optical appearances often seen in the Straits 
of Messina; then ap from the refraction of the sun's rays 
ata particular ang angle, exhibiting to the spectator, delineated 
on ti urface r the sea, and sometimes on the clouds 
when they are charged with vapour, a gorgeous aud moving 
picture of the castles, arches, columns, mountains, valleys, 
and rural scenery existing on the opposite coast. 

Rep Rover.—1l. Take a } of an oz. of senna and manna 
(as obtained from druggists), pour on it a pint-of boiling 
water, let it stand for an hour, then strain it into a sauce- 
pan lined with porcelain, and stir in a wineglass, or small 
teacupful of the best treacle, then add 1 lb. of prunes, and 
cover the vessel tightly for another hour; thisis an excel- 
lent and agreeable medicine, and will no doubt afford the 
relief you require. 2. Rub occasionally with a little castor 
oil, or olive oil. 

Yer Once More.—1l. An examination for a clerkship in 
the Solicitor's office of the Customs consists of handwri 
arithmetic, including vulgar and decimal fractions, Eng 
queen. geography, English history, and Latin. 

he salaries range from 90/. to 5002. per annum. Houra from 
ten tillfour. 3. The patronage is vosted in the Lords of the 
Treasury. 4. Undoubtedly the influence of the Members of 


Parliantent you mention would aid you. 5. Handwriting 
very good and clerklike. 

Exeanor.—Mystics, derived from the n word Mysticus, 
a Mystic, means a sect of Christians ich arose in the 


second century. The system of the Mystics proceeded from 
the doctrine of the Platonic school, which was also adopted 
by Origen and his disciples, that the divine nature was dif- 
fused thro! the human soul, or that the faculty of reason 


was an 6 from God into the human soul, and com- 
egy fnit the iples of all truth, human and divine. 
Mystics incre: in number in the fourth century. 


They were'talled Quietists in the seventeenth century. 
Syowprop.—1. Therd«is an Orphan Asylum for father- 
less children at Clapham, and another for female 
orphans of all ages cae enemies, from all parts of = 
k om, at Ham Co: The of the 
of the former is 1, St. Helen's Bishopsgate Street, EO: 
of the latter, 68, St. Paul's Chw ard. ‘Io both of t 
institations children are introduced by the votes of - 4. am 
seribers. For full particulars you should apply to the secre- 











taries. 2. One pound of precipitated chalk, 1 oz. of pow- 
dered orris, 1 oz. of powdered starch mixed together wil; 
make a good dentifrice. 3. Two pints of olive oil, 1 drachm 
of otter of roses,and 1 drachm of oil of rosemary, wel| 
ey and et oe will answer your purpose 


and every-day knowledge” as you = it 
oo yon gained by ing the weekly periodicals. 5. One 
pound of powdered starch, 4 oz. de of bismuth mized 
e iene the effect. 


gen hae persons, while ‘indulging in the luxury 

ote ea) peas, are aware org many insects they un. 
of arly green peas When the pods are carefully ex. 
amined smal! discoloured pots may be seen within them, 
og) ie Sea ee. See op, ite 
; if this spot o’ te fan De opened @ minute whitish 
gr, destitate of feet, will be found therein—it is the weeyi! 
its larva form, which lives upon the marrow of the pea, 
= arrives at its full size by the time that the pea becomes 


Mrs. Watts. —1. Thecakes you mention may be made as 
follows: rub 1 Ib. of butter and 11b.of flour well together, 
add 5 eggs, a teacupfal of yeast, and « 3 lb. of fine powdered 
sugat ; mix and then place before the fire to — then roll 
out into cakes and bake on tins. 2. For bi iscuits, 
oz. of butter in as much skimmed milk as will make 1 lb. of 
flower into a paste; beat it with @ rolling-pin and work 
it smooth, roll thin, and cut it into ee tak prick them 
fall of holes with a fork, six minutes bake them. 3. 
Handwriting would be oe with a little more care devoted 
to the formation of the 

~~ Wuits.—1. We really cannot see that there is an 

norma ® cousin, without, indeed, it be ty 

oa assert, that in th 
family are banefal” to the health, mental and 1 of 
suce’ generations. At all events such marriages aro 
2. gentieman shoul, 
amg 3 to dinner, offer her his left arm. 
‘in the street, for instance), the arm 
gentleman on sufficiently inti- 
mate terms with a tad, ehould, without doubt, offer her his 


arm when walking. 

Crarence.—The Royal United Service Institution in 
Whitehall Yard was founded in 1831 (its design being the 
promotion of naval as mili and literature), 
under the auspices of the Fourth, end under 


King 
the patronage of the Duke of hh sa and some of the 
admirals and 


most d at that time in the 
service of country. In —s Majesty the was 
members of the institu- 


graciously fered to grant to the 
tion a royal charter of incorporation; it is therefore one of 
the roya! societies of the kingdom. @ lectures and even- 
ing meetings are a well-known feature of this institation. 


on C., tall, good looking, dark hair and eyes, and affec- 

Etta T., rather tall, dark hair, gray e well educated, 
and affectionate. Ge ies 

Becker and Liva.—“ Beckey,” sixteen, dark, medium 
height. “Lina,” eighteen, fair, rather short. Respondents 
must be respectable. 

an F. D., twenty-three, lively disposition, fond of music, 

wok ing. Respondent must be fair, good tem- 

ee fond of music, and not more‘than eighteen. 

E. C. B. (a sailor), 5 ft. 5 in., good looking, money no ob- 
ees an amiable dispésition, “and would make a good hus- 


"eae (a a twenty-six, wy graceful, good lool:- 
ing, can cat pny and Respondent must be a little older, 
and fon oa 

Anne B., twenty-two, tall, fair bebe, eyes, good 
tempered, and ne to make @ Respondent 


must be tall, dark, 
tradesman prefe' 
Kare and Estaer.—“ Kate,” fair, dark eyes, and brown 
hair, 5ft 3jin. very pectninnd anda good Gather fi Respondent 
must be dark, anda fair, biue eyes, 
dark hair, 5 ft. 2in. in height heagental must be good 
tempered. ji 
ApoLrue, twenty-eight, an English gentleman, 5 ft. a, 
not very stout, blue eyes, dark brown hair, with large whis- 
kers, beard, and mous Respondent must not be more 
than thirty, of genteel appearance, amiable, and possess 
some mn koe 
Rosz, Attog, and Apa.—“ Rose,” 5ft. 2in., good looking. 
ry must be dark, and in good "circumstances. 
nineteen, dark, of @ pleasing disposition, 5ft. 4in. 
Respondent must be about twenty-three, and a gentleman. 
** Ada," seventeen, pretty, lively, and affectionate, 5 ft. 2 in. 
Respondent must be very respectable. 


Commustcations REcEIvED: 


Macoporr is res yng to by—“C. E. B.," nineteen, 5 ft 
3-9, fair, light blue eyes. A Protestant, and very indus- 


tempe and f fond of home. A 


©. L. OC. by—"* A. Z.,” nineteen, 5 ft. 6 in., brown hair, dark 
eyes, pompenanny connected, and fond of music. 

Harrist by—* Alfred,” thirty, tall, dark, handsome, has 
a little money, and is very respectable ; and—“ Theodore,” 
— looking, fair, 5 ft. 10in., and of an amiable disposi- 
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